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The Christian Union, in furtherance of 


its design to give large space to educa- 
tional matters in general, gives its read- 
ers this week an eight-page illustrated 
supplement devoted to schools and school 
questions. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


HE English Parliament, after a stormy session, 

has adjourned until November, and _ political 
interest in England centers in the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Parnell and the London “ Times.” The 
Commission, consisting of three judges, who are to 
investigate all matters at issue and a good many 
outside of the direct issue, held its first meeting last 
week and laid out its programme of work. The 
trial before these judges will not begin until the 
middle of October, although a preliminary session 
will be held on the 17th of September. In the 
meantime Mr. Parnell has made a flank movement 
on the “Times ” and brought an action for libel in 
a Scotch court, the action being based on the letters 
alleged to have been written by himself and on the 
charges against him which have been made by the 
“Times.” These letters and charges form the basis 
of three distinct libels according to Mr. Parnell’s 
complaint: the assertion that Mr. Parnell declared 








that Mr. Burke got no more than his deserts 
when he was murdered in Pheenix Park; that Mr. 
Parnell urged Mr. Egan to murder Mr. Forster ; and 
that Mr. Parnell advanced money to Frank Byrne 
to escape to France. The “Times” has shown 
considerable vexation of spirit over this unexpected 
turn of affairs, and it looks now as if between the 
two inquiries all the facts would be brought out. 
Matters have gone so far and assumed such serious 
shape that either Mr. Parnell or the “ Times ” must 
suffer gravely in the result. Meanwhile it is to ve 
noted that the controversy between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Parnell has turned out decidedly to 
the advantage of the latter. Mr. Chamberlain had 
declared that Mr. Parnell was willing at one time 
to accept national councils for an Irish Parliament, 
and to support a coercion bill, and that the proof of 
his assertions was in his own possession in Mr. Par- 
nell’s handwriting. In answer to Mr. Parnell’s 
challenge to produce these proofs Mr. Chamberlain 
has failed to sustain his position. Mr. Parnell did 
not consent to the proposal to establish national 
councils as a substitute for an Irish Parliament, nor 
did he assent to a coercion bill. 


* * 
* 


The Emperor William made a speech of distinctly 
warlike tone at the unveiling of the monument to 
the late Prince Frederick Charles at Frankfort on 
Thursday of last week. He declared, with youthful 
enthusiasm, that forty-six million Germans would 
die rather than yield a single stone of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. It is clear that the young 
Emperor’s ideals are purely military. It is his 
grandfather and not his father whose image fills his 
mind. His speech was mainly given up to the 
exaltation of the Emperor William, of Prince 
Frederick Charles, of the military creators of 
the modern German Empire, of the achievements 
of the various army corps, and of the results 
attained through their victories. The tone of the 
speech can hardly have been gratifying to France, 
and is certainly not reassuring to those who hope 
for peace in Europe. It is likely to remove the 
pleasant impression which Lord Salisbury’s recent 
pacific address created. The Emperor will follow 
his recent visit to St. Petersburg and the north by 
a visit to King Humbert during October. The 
opinion gains ground that the recent interchange of 
courtesies between the Emperor and Tsar was 
without political significance, and that no change in 
the relations of the two countries is to be looked 


for. 


* * 
* 


General Boulanger’s waning influence has been 
resuscitated for the moment by his re-election to the 
Chamber of Deputies from three Departments. 
This result might, seem significant of a reaction in 
his favor if the political opinions of the Depart 
ments which have returned him were less definitely 
conservative. The two Departments in the north 
have been strongly under conservative influence, 
while the Department in the west is one of the few 
in which Bonapartism still smolders. The election 


of Boulanger from these three Departments does 
not mean, therefore, that there is any tide of popu- 
lar feeling setting toward him again, but simply 
that the anti-Republicans of all shades have united 
upon him and have sent him back to the Chamber 





of Deputies as the easiest way of giving annoyance 
to the Government. When it is once understood 
that Boulanger is backed by the Monarchists, his 
power for evil will be gone. It was only so long as 
Republican sentiment seemed to incline toward him 
that danger was to be apprehended. So far 
recent elections afford any indication, and recent 
expressions of opinions from the radicals, Boulanger 
is to-day without Republican support of any kind. 
He is a mere shadow, and has become a conserv- 
ative makeshift. 


as 


* * 
* 


One of the first witnesses summoned before the 
Congressional Immigration Committee last week 
was a cloak manufacturer who had discharged a 
woman employee for her testimony before the Com- 
mittee the week preceding. The manufacturer said 
that his superintendent was responsible for the dis- 
charge of the woman, and that he was willing to 
re-engage her. Later in the week several of the 
women wage-workers who were examined showed 
extreme reluctance to testify, and admitted that 
their passage money had been prepaid by American 
firms only when told that their refusal to give 
evidence would be punished as contempt of court. 
These women whose passage was thus prepaid had 
bound themselves to work for a definite number 
of months, their employer to deduct a cer- 
tain amount each week from their wages to 
repay him for the cost of their tickets. One of the 
most interesting persons who appeared before the 
Committee was a pretty little Italian girl of 
seventeen, who, being married and the mother of 
two children, worked as a seamstress from five in 
the morning till ten at night for fifty cents a day. 
With regard to men who are brought to this country 
under contract, a strong showing was made against 
American shippers. It was stated that two-thirds 
of the men employed on American vessels were 
aliens. Two prominent labor representatives, Mr. 
Gompers, the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Mr. Powderly, of the Knights 
of Labor, explained their views to the Committee. 
Both of them took strong grounds against the 
immigration of such people as the Hungarians and 
Poles, who were willing, they said, to live amid the 
vilest and most degrading surroundings, and were 
never Americanized even to the extent of learning 
our language. Mr. Powderly said that the impor- 
tation of contract labor should be punished by im- 
prisonment. “A man who can make $5,000 out 
of contract labor can easily afford to pay a fine of 


$1,000.” 


* * 
4 


We commented not long ago on the fact that 
new delays were threatened in the final settlement 
of the French spoliation claims. It looks now as 
if the payment of these claims might be agaia in- 
definitely postponed. When it is remembered 
that every report for the last fifty years or more on 
these claims has been favorable to them ; that more 
than forty of such reports have been made, backed 
by the most eminent statesmen and jurists in the 
country; that the claims have been submitted for 
investigation to the Court of Claims and their 
justice established by legal adjudication, it seems 
incredible that their payment should be longer de- 





ferred. A proposal is now made, however, to sub- 
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mit these claims to the judgment of the Supreme 
Court—a proposal which, if adopted, means addi- 
tional years of postponement. Such a course, in 
view of the facts, would be a signal act of national 
dishonesty. The reluctance with which these 
claims have been taken wp, and the cruel delays 
tv which the persons who are entitled to the money 
have been subjected, form one of the most humiliat- 
ing chapters in our Congressional history. 


* * 
ok 


There is no hope for the passage of the Copyright 
bill during the present session. Introduced into the 
Senate two years and a half ago, it was brought into 
the House only about four months ago. On the 
19th of March, the Senate Committee made its 
second report on the bill, and Colonel Breckinridge 
presented a duplicate in the House of Representa- 
tives. On the 9th of May the Senate passed the 
bill, and two days later it was laid before the 
House, read twice, and sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, whence it was reported back on the 24th of 
the same month. Unfortunately, over six hundred 
bills had precedence on the calendar, and when Mr. 
Collins brought the matter up, by a resolution set- 
ting apart December 6 for the debate of the bill, 
Mr. Rogers, of Arkansas, objected, and the reso- 
lution was lost. The matter will now lie over 
until next winter, when, it is believed, the bill will 
become a law. 


* * 
* 


Nearly a year ago M. Léon Say was appointed 
President of a Commission to report upon changes 
in the French laws respecting aleohol. His report 
has just been issued. The first part of it deals 
with the proposition that the Government should 
take the manufacture and sale of spirits into its own 
hands, in the same way that it has already done with 
tobacco. The Commission reports upon the suc- 
cess of the liquor legislation of other Governments. 
In 1830 Norway had 10,000 distilleries. By 
means of heavy taxation this number has been 
reduced to twenty-four. In Russia the distilling of 
liquor was formerly a monopoly, which was farmed 
When, in 1858, the State 
decided to change this system, the contractors who 
had the monopoly offered $150,000,000 for the 
The history of Bismarck’s 


out to private firms. 


privilege of continuing. 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a State monopoly 
The French Com- 


mission believe that the German Parliament was 


in Germany is well known. 


right in refusing its sanction to this measure. They 
report that so far as public health is concerned 
Government inspection can accomplish all that 
Government manufacture could do, and can make 
it impossible for deleterious alcohol to enter the 
market. In reply to the argument that the profits 
of a State monopoly would be enormous, perhaps 
$160,000,000 a year, the Commission urges that the 
compensation to existing distilleries for the loss of 
their business would be correspondingly great. 
When, in 1812, the State established the tobacco 
monopoly, the tobacco business was insignificant, yet 
the State was greatly imposed upon in fixing the 
indemnities due to the manufacturers. 


* * 
* 


The second part of M. Say’s report deals with 
the hygienic aspects of the question, and the problem 
of how to reduce the consumption of distilled liquor. 
The Commission, which certainly cannot be aceused 
of fanaticism, express the belief that alcoholism is, 
in a degree hitherto unknown, one of the most seri- 
ous dangers of the times. Not only men, but 
women and children, are affected. Mental diseases 
have become common which a generation ago were 
searcely heard of. The French intoxication of 
former years, quick to appear and quick to go, is 
being replaced by brutalizing inebriety. The Com- 
mission finds that these evils are due, not to wine- 
drinking, but to the drinking of spirits, especially 


those made from potatoes. With reference to the 








proposed reduction in the number of drinking-places, 
the Commission admits that it is a matter of doubt 
how much such restriction reduces consumption. 
Yet it believes that the effect is considerable enough 
to make the plan worth attempting. Since 1875 the 
number of dram-shops in France has increased from 
a proportion of one to every one hundred and nine 
inhabitants to that of one to every ninety-four. 
This indicates that drinking-places are almost three 
times as numerous in France as in our own country. 
M. Say admits that the imposing of a heavy license 
fee, which crushes out the poorer saloon-keepers, is, 
apparently, undemocratic, yet he insists that real 
democracy consists in the good of the many, and 
that the interests of the few should be sacrificed 
to attain this end. “ Alcoholism, which threatens 
the people with an inability to govern themselves, is 
a positive danger to democracy.” Aside from the 
restriction of the saloons the Commission makes no 
further recommendation except that Government 
inspection shall be introduced by which the quality 
of liquors shall be tested in the hands of re- 
tailers. 


* * 
* 


The statistics of the workings of the new high 
license law in Pennsylvania are now complete, and 
throw an important light upon the question which 
the French Commission has been considering. ‘The 
number of licenses has been reduced from 14,553 
in 1887 to 7,724 in 1888. The revenue from these 
licenses has meanwhile been increased from 
$976,000 to $1,835,000. So far, then, the workings 
have been extremely satisfactory ; but the Phila- 
delphia * Record” publishes interviews with some 
of the leading brewers in that city which indicate 
that the reduction in the number of saloons has 
caused a very slight reduction in the amount of beer 
One of the brewers said: “I do not 
believe that there is a brewery in the city which has 
been materially affected, and most of them have 
been benefited.” In explanation of this he said 
that the shutting of the saloons upon Sunday had 
been in part compensated by the increased trade in 
beer furnished to private residences, and that what 
losses yet remained to the brewer were further 


consumed. 


offset by the fact that the saloon business is now in 
the hands of a wealthier class of dealers, who are 
securing greater profits and are able to pay all their 
debts with promptness. Altogether. the brewers 
appear to regard the new law with great equanim- 
ity. As the “ Record” is far from being a Prohibi- 
tion organ, considerable weight will attach to 
these reports, though they are, of course, inconelu- 
sive. 


* * 
* 


In the long list of ocean disasters there can be 
found few, if any, more awful in suddenness or more 
terrible in the destruction of life than the collision 
of the steamships “ Geiser” and “ Thingvalla”’ off 
Sable Island on Tuesday of last week. It was early 
in the morning, with no fog, but a heavy rain fall- 
In the cabins of the “Geiser” nearly a hun- 
On deck the 
chief officer was on the bridge; how vigilant a 
watch was being kept forward is a matter of doubt, 
but there is strong suspicion that it was not what it 
A vessel, the sister ship “'Thing- 
valla,” had been seen for a moment and lost sight 
of. Suddenly she loomed up ahead close by and in 
a parallel line, rapidly approaching. An instant of 
confusion, the jingle of the bells to reverse, quick 
orders to starboard the “ Geiser’s ” helm and to port 
the “Thingvalla’s,” just time to recognize the fact 
that some one had blundered in these orders, and 
the sharp prow of the “ Thingvalla ” with its terrible 
momentum crushed the brittle iron plates of the 
“Geiser ” right amidships. In seven minutes the 
latter had sunk. Passengers and crew, rushing to 
the deck, found it a slippery inclined plane down 
which they fell to death. Of the ninety-three 


ing. 


dred passengers were quietly sleeping. 


should have been. 





passengers but fourteen were saved by the “ Thing- 
valla’s” boats ; of the crew of fifty-six, but seventeen. 
These few escapes from death were in some cases 
most remarkable ; one of the officers of the “ Geiser ” 
was lying in his bunk when the collision occurred, 
and as the “ Thingvalla’s ” prow cut into the state- 
room, actually seized her chains and swung himself 
on her deck. Another man was picked up swim- 
ming instinctively, though, it is said, stunned by a 
blow onthe head. As to the blame for the disaster, 
there will be the usual counter statements. Some 
of those who could throw clearest light on the facts 
went down with the ill-fated ship. On the face of 
it, it would seem that the “Geiser’’ should have 
gone to port instead of starboard ; it seems certain 
that the lookouts should have given warning sooner. 
Perhaps the strongest point brought out is that all 
lines should follow the practice now set by the best 
—that of adopting the “lane ” routes, going in each 
direction between certain agreed lines of latitude, 
thus making a sort of “double-track line” of the 
great ocean travel. 


* * 
* 


The report recently made to the English Parlia- 
ment by the Committee of Council on Education 
for England and Wales reveals the progress which 
has been made since the Education Act of 1870. 
The ends proposed by the promoters of the scheme 
of national education enacted in that bill were to 
furnish facilities for every child in the United 
Kingdom to learn to read, write, and cipher, to 
provide such civilizing influences as special technical 
instruction and physical training, and to introduce, 
so far as possible, the teaching of sewing and cook- 
ing. The report shows that there are now 19,154 
schools receiving government grants, manned by 
61,698 teachers, and able to accommodate 5,278,- 
992 children. The actual registration is 4,635,184, 
while the average attendance is 3,527,381. Count- 
ing out the children of the rich, educated in private 
schools, and making allowance also for physically 
disabled children, it is estimated that there are in 
England and Wales 4,707,858 children of school 
age. thus appear to be 
ample, and the registration proves that but few are 
entirely missed. In 1870 there could be accom- 
modated but 1,878,584 children, and were only 
13,729 scholars. The total cost of all the schools 
last year was $34,983,020, of which $5,974,500 
came from local rates, $9,169,925 from school 
pence, $3,718,685 from voluntary contributions, 
and $15,357,735 from Parliamentary grants Cook- 
ery is now taught in 921 schools, and military drill 
is practiced in 1,387. In 2,255 there are sav- 
ings banks, and in 4,056 there are libraries. 


The accommodations 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The subject of 
trusts is receiving increased attention from Congress. 
During the past week Senator Reagan has intro- 
duced a bill against them, and Representative 
Breckinridge has introduced six tariff bills, reducing 
the tariff on articles the price of which is raised by 
these combinations. Senator Reagan’s bill goes 
further than the one presented by Mr. Sherman a 
few weeks since. The Ohio Republican maintains 
that only such trusts as deal in articles taxed by 
the United States can be brought under the juris- 
diction of Congress, while the Texas Democrat, a 
most pronounced States-rights man on general 
principles, contends that the power of Congress 
over inter-State commerce gives it jurisdiction over 
every possible trust. Unless Congress has this 
jurisdiction no State can protect itself against a 
trust in another State. The fisheries debate is 
practically over. A resolution offered by Mr. 
Morgan that the vote be postponed until December 
has been lost, and the Democratic Senators have 
agreed not to filibuster in order to delay final 
action ; the defeat of the treaty is therefore certain. 
——The Republican Senators have not yet com- 
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pleted their tariff bill. The latest report is that they 
have convinced themselves that this year’s appropria- 
tions reach such a large sum that any considerable 
reduction of the revenues will be unnecessary. 
In both houses considerable time was spent in re- 
viewing Senator Harrison’s record on the Chinese 
question. President Cleveland has permitted the 
River and Harbor bill to become a law without his 
signature. It will be remembered that he had only 
the alternative of vetoing it as a whole or approving 
it as a whole. The President has not yet been em- 
powered to veto objectionable items in such a 
bill. 








See 

GenERAL News.—The yellow fever at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., seems to be now well under control. St. 
Augustine maintains a strict quarantine. Mar- 
quette, Mich., has been partly destroyed by a 
tornado. A band of Dakota Sioux Indians have 
left their reservation without the consent of the 
Agent, and soldiers have been sent in pursuit. 
Other Irish members than Mr. Parnell will bring 
suits against the London “Times.” General 
Schofield has been appointed as General Sheridan’s 
successor. The American Party held a conven- 
tion in Washington last week. There was a “ bolt ;” 
one faction nominated Judge J. L. Curtis, of New 
York, for the Presidency; the other made no 
nomination. The President of Hayti has been 
driven to take refuge on a British ship of war by 
revolutionists. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has been in session in 
Cleveland. 























THE MEANING OF IT. 


HERE is a noble sentence in one of Cardinal 
Newman’s discourses on “ The Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” which ought to be cut into the corner-stone 
of every school and college, because it discloses so 
clearly the true ideal toward which all educational 
processes are working. “That perfection of the 
intellect,” says Dr. Newman, “ which is the result 
of education, and its beau ideal, to be imparted to 
individuals in their respective measures, is the clear, 
calm, accurate vision and comprehension of all 
things, as far as the finite mind can embrace them, 
each in its place, and with its own characteristics 
upon it. It is almost prophetic from its knowledge 
of history; it is almost heart-searching from its 
knowledge of human nature; it has almost super- 
natural charity from its freedom from littleness and 
prejudice ; it has almost the repose of faith, be- 
cause nothing can startle it ; it has almost the beauty 
and harmony of heavenly contemplatian, so intimate 
is it with the eternal order of things and the music 
of the spheres.” The lofty eloquence of this sen- 
tence, no less than its breadth of view, reminds one of 
Plato, the greatest of all educators whom the world 
has yet seen. It recalls also that pregnant defini- 
tion of education given by the good Bishop Come- 
nius: to train generally all who are born men to 
all which is human. It is when we measure the 
results of our educational methods with such stand- 
ards as these that we become aware of their short- 
comings, and become conscious also of the immense 
importance of the educational functions of society. 
Although the great teachers of antiquity had a clear 
vision of the supreme value of the training which fits 
men for life, it is still true that no word has so greatly 
gained in depth of meaning among men as the 
word education. ‘The first great educators saw 
what all thoughtful men are now coming to see, 
that education is the great end of life as well as its 
most effective means; that when we strive to put 
into a single word the largest and highest spiritual 
conception of life, the word education best serves 
our purpose, and most adequately suggests the 
whole vast process of living as we have come to 
understand it. 
This larger meaning is often lost sight of, but 








never wholly forgotten ; there is always a move- 
ment toward it. Men who represent such a train- 
ing as Dr. Newman and Comenius had in mind are 
rare in any age; but there are always those to 
whom these ideals are real and controlling, and 
who are not content to let knowledge stop short of 
complete wisdom. It is because of its wide and 
vital relations with the totality of man’s life on the 
earth that educational methods are in such constant 
dispute, and that the gravest and most searching ques- 
tions are constantly put to our educators. If edu- 
cation were simply a matter of highly specialized 
skills and dexterities, there might be differences as 
to the value of specific methods, but there would be 
no such profound and incessant questioning, no such 
earnest and searching study of educational ques- 
tions, as are now going onthe world over. It is be- 
cause we are beginning|to feel more deeply than ever 
that life itself is largely a question of training, and 
that the methods we adopt to instruct and develop 
the mind and character of youth take hold on the 
profoundest issues of actual living, that we ques- 
tion and investigate with such intense and almost 
painful interest. Every great advance of thought, 
every quickening of life in any department of 
knowledge, means, sooner or later, a thorough 
readjustment of educational methods. There is not 
only a new astronomy, but a new way of studying 
and teaching the science; a new chemistry, but a 
new method of imparting information about it; a 
new theology, but a fresher, deeper, and more vital 
spirit of investigation. The scientific progress of 
the last half-century has left a lasting impression on 
all educational processes ; the new psychology prom- 
ises a still more radical modification of our present 
methods of intellectual training. As life expands, 
the processes by which we master its arts and gain 
command at the same time of its resources and of 
ourselves are enlarged and changed to meet the 
new conditions. In a word, the restlessness and 
questioning so universal among educators every- 
where are indicative of life and growth, not of 
uncertainty and indecision. Such uncertainty as 
exists is inevitable; it is part of the process of 
expansion. The movement as a whole is full of 
healthful promise. 


THE TRAINING OF 
T has been said by crities of our present system of 
education that it is one which has been handed 
down from the days of the Renascence, one fitted for 
priests and gentlemen, not for those who have their 
own way to make in a world of hard realities. 
Whether these strictures upon the too purely liter- 
ary character of common-school education are well 
founded or not it is unnecessary at present to son- 
sider. Yet the fact must be recognized that there 
is a rapidly increasing demand for manual training 
as a part of even the regular school curriculum, 
and there is coming to be among us a parallel 
demand for the teaching of art, not as an accom- 
plishment or a luxury, but as something to be act- 
ually applied in every-day life. Curiously enough, 
if we have kept the traditions of the Renascence as 
regards literary education, we have departed from 
them in our estimation of art. In the days of the 
great Italian schools of art, no work which offered 
chances for beauty of design was beneath the dig- 
nity of the masters. To-day there are many artists 
who would be driven only by necessity to fresco- 
painting, and yet Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Correggio earned imperishable fame by painting 
ceilings and walls. It was not beneath the dignity 
of the Italian masters to make designs for plate 
and even for costumes, to compose designs for 
tapestries, and to interest themselves in architect- 
ural details. With them there was no ques- 
tion of the superior “dignity” of academic or 
of applied art. The designing of a salt-cellar 
was a task as worthy of an artist as the paint- 
ing of a picture upon canvas. The distinction 





between academic and applied art which is made 
so much of in our time is one of modern origin. 
Its influence has been so general and so mischievous 
that with the majority of people art has come to be 
synonymous with costly easel or exhibition paint- 
ings, or marble or bronze statues—objects of luxury 
which are viewed, perhaps, with unreasoning admi- 
ration, but always as something quite apart from 
the daily life of their admirers. But it is perfectly 
evident that if interest in art is to remain so arti- 
ficial, and if art itself is to continue to be a hot- 
house exotic, it can never have a healthy growth 
nor become a vital influence. The problem is, 
therefore, to apply art to the needs and uses of 
every-day life so familiarly that beauty of design 
and color may be strange to no one. This is the 
esthetic consideration, and there is also the practi- 
eal argument, often illustrated by the differences in 
price between raw clay, clay in a brick, clay in a 
finely molded vase, and clay in a_ noble 
statue. 

It is the practical side of the question which nat- 
urally carries the most weight. It was this more 
than anything else which led to the foundation of 
the South Kensington Schools of Design in Eng- 
land some forty years. Certain self-sufficient apos- 
tles of art for the elect, like Mr. Whistler, hoid 
South Kensington and all its works to be a vulgar 
abomination ; but Mr. Whistler, fortunately, is an 
erring mortal like the rest of us. The fact remains 
that this English training has improved the quality 
and increased the amount of certain manufactures, 
notably silk. It has exercised an influence upon 
the potteries 





Doulton, for example—and in other 
departments of applied art it has been proved that 
intelligent instruction in applied art brings not only 
an esthetic but a pecuniary return. In Belgium the 
importance of this subject has been recognized for 
many years, and the training of Belgian artisans 
has made itself felt in the markets of the world. 
The same may be said of Germany, where nearly 
every city has its school and museum of applied 
art. Results like the ironwork and potteries of 
Nuremberg, [lsenberg, and other towns, to cite no 
further instances, have met with abundant apprecia- 





tion. In France, where art is encouraged by an 
official patronage unknown to us, there is a strong 
party which constantly demands that the Govern- 
ment give more attention and support to applied 
art. Yet Paris has the Union Industrial, and, in 
addition to the Parisian schools and museums, the 
provinces are, as it would seem, well equipped with 
collections and schools. If we are to believe 
M. Eugene Veron, editor of “ L’Art,” the French 
have been far outstripped by the English in many 
branches, and are losing their artistic suprem- 
acy in the markets of the world. M. Veron 
has even done us the honor of finding enough 
American interest in applied art to serve as a re- 
proach to the French authorities. 

But American appreciation of the importance of 
this subject is of comparatively recent growth, 
and is as yet very limited. In Philadelphia more 
has been done, possibly, than elsewhere in the 
way of schools for practical art training, and the 
attainment of this result has been helped by the 
influence of Mr. Charles G. Leland. Massachu- 
setts undertook to import some of the South Ken- 
sington methods about eighteen years ago, and to 
apply them in her schools. If the results have not 
been all that was hoped, yet something has been 
accomplished, and more will be done in the future. 
In St. Louis the admirably effective art school and 
museum have been directed by Professor Ives with 
the purpose of teaching the lesson that there is no 
essential difference between academic and applied 
art, and every effort is made to interest the people 
at large in art and to stimulate artisans to an emu- 
lous interest in specimens of artistic ironwork, or 
pottery, or woodwork. The same idea is preached 
and practiced, so far as opportunity permits, by 
Mr. W. M. R. French, the director of the Chicago 
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Art Institute, which has recently opened its new 
building. In Cincinnati, although the academic 
idea is still strong, the director’s theories incline 
toward applied art, and some branches receive 
But when we turn to New York, we 
must content ourselves, for the most part, with what 
academic art has to show in the way of societies, 
exhibitions, great sales, costly private collections, 
and a museum containing many good pictures, but 
certainly not designed especially to educate artist- 
artisans. There are five public academic art schools, 
but it is an astonishing thing that in this great city 
so little is done to enforce the lesson that art be- 
longs to our daily life, and that the work of the 
artist-artisan is not only profitable in itself, but also 
a most valuable means of educating the people at 
large, and of keeping a healthy interest in art alive 
in the community. It is true that much has been 
done by individuals and private firms or associa- 
tions. Every one is familiar with the remarkable 
“needle painting” of the “ Associated Artists,” and 
the ambitious aims of this firm have influenced silk 
manufacturers as well as designers. Much has 
been done in work upon the precious metals by 
Tiffany & Co. and other firms, although foreign 
workmen have been relied upon to a considerable 
extent ; and decorative artists like Messrs. John La 
Farge and Louis Tiffany have accomplished im- 


attention. 


portant results in mural decoration and in stained 
glass. 
us some excellent examples of interior decoration ; 
but, after all this is recognized, the facts remain that 
there exists a prevalent and a false distinction be- 
tween academic and applied art, and that, as re- 
gards the latter, New York is destitute of adequate 
means of education. 

For it is impossible to consider that the schools 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art furnish oppor- 
tunities equal to the demands of the time or worthy 
of New York’s industrial and artistic consequence. 
These schools have always appeared as a compar. 
atively neglected appendage to the museum, kept 
alive by the generosity of one or two individuals, 
notably Mr. Henry G. Marquand. Under the 
direction of Mr. John Ward Stimson, an ambitious 
young graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, there 
were evidences of a more active spirit, and there 
was much encouragement for the future. In five 
years, from 1883 to 1888, the attendance increased 
from thirty to three hundred, and no less than 
seventeen classes were established in the face of 
many difficulties. 


Several of the younger artists have given 


Various controversies and mis- 
understandings, which possibly might have been 
averted by more forbearance on both sides, caused 
the resignation of Mr. Stimson last winter. His 
interest in this important subject, however, has led 
him to come before the public with a plan for an 
adequate New York school, or, as he terms it, a 
university for the training of artist-artisans. Upon 
the details of this plan for a training in its way as 
broad and comprehensive as that of the literary 
universities we need not dwell. We have pointed 
out the existence of a great want, and here is an 
opportunity to correct it. We understand that 
Mr. Stimson’s work as a teacher has been intelli- 
gent, constructive, and helpful, and enthusiasm like 
his is certainly needed for a work of this conse- 
quence. His plan is indorsed by educators like 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Professor Felix Adler, and President Cyrus 
Northrop, of the Minnesota University, and by 
Mr. R. W. Gilder, editor of the “ Century,” Messrs. 
Louis Tiffany and E. C. Moore, and many artists. 
Mr. Stimson speaks of promises of support from 
many American manufacturers, jewelers, furniture 
makers, and carpet and tapestry manufacturers, 
who say that the training proposed is now only to 
be had in Europe. On one side there is a great 
want, on the other a plan able to satisfy it under 
intelligent and practical management. At New 


York picture sales we have seen $45,000 and 





$66,000 paid for single paintings. But it is not to 
be doubted that the $66,000 paid for Meissonier’s 
“1807,” now in the Metropolitan Museum, would 
have accomplished far more definite and more valu- 
able results if the money had been applied to the 
encouragement of training in the application of art 
to industry. 








LEND A HAND. 


HERE is a sublime order in human life as well 
as in the universe which surrounds and sus- 
tains it; an order which comprehends all needs, 
co-ordinates all action, and provides for all growth. 
The chemical relations of matter are but imperfect 
types of the delicacy, the multiplicity, and the 
inclusiveness of moral relations. All things which 
men touch through any sense, by any thought, in 
any act, distill some moral quality and react either 
for good or ill. We are played upon by influences 
too many for our comprehension, too delicate for 
our observation, too far-reaching for our foresight. 
When we seem to be sacrificing things most 
precious to us we are often receiving them back in 
some finer and imperishable form; when we seem 
to be working solely for others we are often serving 
ourselves in the highest and noblest way. 

Doing for others, bearing the burdens of others, 
identifying ourselves with the struggles and labors 
of others, help mightily in the working out of our 
own lives. It is wise to drop resolutely our 
difficulties at times, to turn aside abruptly from the 
questions which we are trying to answer; it 
reinvigorates the soul and gives the mind a new 
grip on the perplexing problems. Mathematicians 
carrying on extended calculations sometimes find 
themselves forced to clear their minds of figures 
and betake themselves to some other occupation 
or amusement; when the mind has recovered 
its tone the tangles of the problem are swiftly 
straightened out. Every life needs a large and 
noble diversion from its perplexities and cares ; 
needs a catholic sympathy with others to preserve 
it from selfishness ; a steady and hearty co-operation 
with others to give its own work breadth and 
solidity. No sane man lives for himself; sooner or 
later a life wholly self-centered loses its soundness and 
becomes distorted and diseased. The two elements 
of self-development and care for the interests of 
others must be kept in equipoise if harmony, sym. 
metry, and largeness of character are to be secured 
and maintained. The true remedy for morbid self- 
consciousness, the real refuge from personal grief 
and loss, are to be found, not in the monastery, as 
the old ascetics thought, but in closer contact with 
the suffering world, in more devoted consecration to 
the welfare of those about us. There is no such 
effigient help for ourselves as lending a hand to aid 
our fellows. When Faust had come to the end of 
his long seeking, he found the happiness which had 
always eluded him in the giving of himself to the 
service of men. It was not in self-gratification that 
the tragic problem of his life worked itself out, but 
by large works for the public welfare. Knowledge, 
power, and passion failed to satisfy; it was only 
when an unselfish purpose triumphed over all lower 
Not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, was the aim of the 


ambitions that peace and victory came. 


divinest life ever lived among men. 








OLLANDERS, apparently, have no back yards. I 
wonder how they manage it! Sunday morning 

we started up the Scheldt, a four-hours’ sail from the 
mouth to Antwerp. The houses are built below the 
tide-water level, and are protected from the river by 
the dikes. They are apparently mostly farmhouses. 
It was a pretty panorama—picturesque red-tile roofs ; 
great roofed attachments, which I take to be the barns ; 
peasant men and women in picturesque costumes mak- 
ing hay ; great windmills of a pattern very unlike those 
one sees in the Northwest—great stone towers these, 
with four long arms in X shape, lazily turning in the 





wind, and doing—I wonder what ? Trees now growing in 
graceful irregularity, but planted in such regular rows 
that at first we take one row in the distance to be a 
viaduct, till our glass reveals what it is that we are 


looking at. But what strikes me more than anything 
else is the absence of back yards. It is true, this is 
Belgium, not Holland; but Belgium and Holland 
ought to be one country ; they were one until religious 
persecution from without and religious intolerance from 
within separated them. I will treat them as one ; at 
all events, the absence of back yards is characteristic, 
equally so, of both. No heaps of rubbish ; no dungy- 
looking cow-yards ; no piles of tin cans ; no ash-heaps. 
Yesterday we rode for three hours in the cars from 
Antwerp to the Hague. We all know what wretched- 
looking suburbs an enterprising American town pre- 
sents to the railroad traveler. But everything about 
the stairs, and all the yards attached to the rear of the 
houses, were not merely picturesque, they were clean. 
Coming into Rotterdam yesterday, we passed by blocks 
of what in New York we would call tenements. The 
windows were radiant with flowers ; the very clothes, 
hung out to dry upon ropes, quite in a familiar fashion 
from upper stories, had a banner-like aspect ; and in 
one balcony sat a group of three or four women sewing, 
as clean as soap and water could make white caps and 
aprons, and as pretty a picture of orderly and contented 


industry as one could wish to see. 
* 


This aspect of perfect “neatness and perfect order 
strikes one everywhere. I just looked out of my hotel 
window (and we are at a cheap hotel in anicestreet) and 
there is a man sweeping up what of dirt has accumulated 
inthe night. Jennie hesitated to throw waste paper out 
of her stateroom window into the Scheldt, lest the indig- 
nant river should rebel against the profanation. The 
steamboat pier, where we landed, was a model of orderly 
arrangement. The bales of cotton and the barrels of 
merchandise were arranged in symmetrical rows, as the 
trees were in the country, and the Antwerp dock was 
in incomparably better order than any country store 
in America I ever saw. Everything is picked up about 
the railroad station. Old iron is sorted and classified, 
not dumped in a miscellaneous heap. Coal, if piled up 
within sight, is carefully inclosed ina high board fence; 
and a lady might sweep the pavement just outside the 
fence with her long dress, and not perceptibly soil the 
trail. I have not seen a dirty-faced child in the street 
since I have been here, and I have scanned the streets 
of Antwerp, Rotterdam, the Hague, and Scheveningen 
earefully for the sight. Nor have I seen a ragged, 
unkempt child. Yesterday we took an hour’s drive 
through the streets of Rotterdam. Rotterdam is a sort 
of Holland Venice. An artist friend says that, without 
being as beautiful, it is as picturesque. Canals filled 
with marketing canal boats form the center of the main 
commercial thoroughfares, with paved streets on either 
side for carriages and foot-passengers. And not a bad 
smell! -I told our driver to take us where the poor 
people lived. He drove us back and forth slowly, 
through narrow streets swarming with life as populous 
as that of the Fourth or Eleventh Wards in New York 
City. We were quite as much a curiosity to our hosts 
as they were to us; and we were not, I fancied, altogether 
welcome. The eyes that scanned us, I fancied, resented 
our curiosity. But still not a ragged, dirty, or unkempt 
child; not a ragged, unkempt, slatternly woman; only one 
man presented even a remote resemblance to a “rough.” 
The women were washing, though everything seemed so 
clean as to render further washing unnecessary. Some 
washed clothes in funny little tubs upon the narrow 
sidewalk ; some the fronts of the houses ; some the 


pavements before the door, not rudely and carelessly 


with a hose, but scrubbing them as we might a kitchen 
floor. And this, mind you, in the poorest quarter of 
Rotterdam. Poverty and squalor are not companions 
in Holland. Later we rode out from the Hague to the 
funny old-fashioned fishing village of Scheveningen. 
The same spotless cleanliness everywhere ; the fisher- 
women as clean and neat in their attire as the nurses on 
the Fifth Avenue in Central Park on a spring afternoon 
with the children of their employers ; and the children 
of the same fisherwomen as trim and neat as the chil- 
dren of the Fifth Avenue employers—and a great deal 


more picturesque. 
* . 


Contentment goes with neatness ; and the poor peo- 
ple of Holland are pictures of contentment. What 
round, rosy faces the children have! what great 
sturdy legs! what clattering wooden shoes! what 
bright smiling faces! Yesterday we met a string of 
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these children, holding each other by the hands, and 
extending nearly from sidewalk to sidewalk, marching 
down the narrow street, laughing, chattering, singing— 
like a file of soldiers come to sweep away all discon- 
tent and unhappiness by a resistless charge of merry 
laughter. The girls, with their quaint head-dresses, 
white caps, and queer gold ornamental pins, walk and 
chatter, and knit as they walk. Everywhere sunshine. 
The faces of the fishermen are weatherbeaten 
but kindly ; the faces of the older women, marked with 
lines of care, but not of ill-temper or disappointed ambi- 
tion. I am writing now of what we saw in an _ hour’s 
walk through those same funny narrow streets of that 
fishing village with the utterly unpronounceable name of 
Scheveningen. We met a group of those women going 
with empty pails for fish, and followed them, hoping to 
find that a fishing-boat had come in and we should see 
the scene. But they led us instead to a fish-market, 
and carried their pails home full of salt mackerel. 
Coals are not always an unmarketable importation, it 
seems, even in Newcastle. We looked into the win- 
dows from the roof of the horse-car (tramway) as we 
rode along ; for the most part, they were so screened 
with flowers that we could see but little ; but what little 
we did see spoke of comfortable homes. And both 
Jennie and I agree that if we ever become poor we 
will come to Holland to live. Poor these peasant peo- 
ple may be, and doubtless are ; but wretchedly poor ? 
—No! Contentedly poor. And there really are some 
other virtues in the world beside the virtue we all laud 
so much in America, of getting on. If I could give a 
child an industrial education, I would send him to Hol- 
land to learn order and contentment ; to Germany to 
learn application and industry ; to France to learn cour- 
tesy ; and to America to learn enterprise. But I am 
getting away from my subject. 


* * 
oe 


This homelike aspect belongs to the hotels, which 
are not great caravansaries—at least the two we have 
tried are not. At Antwerp we went to the St. Antoine, 
said to be the best in town. I can easily believe it. 
We passed through an arched way, that served as a 
kind of office as well, for here a portiére (clerk ?) met 
us, took names and addresses, and assigned a room. 
Then we passed on into an open courtyard round which 
the hotel is built ; on one side of which, and opening 
upon it with French windows, was the dining-room. 
This courtyard was fragrant and beautiful with flowers, 
and also fragrant, but not so beautiful, at times, with 
smokers, who sat here after dinner at little tables, and 
drank their after-dinner coffee and enjoyed their cigars. 
The rooms, I judge, all opened on this courtyard ; many 
of them certainly did ; ours did for one. The room 
itself, when we got into it, was homelike ; that is to say, 
it had its own individuality in furniture ; and a com- 
panionable little clock on the mantel ticked a welcome 
to us. Here at the Hague we are stopping at a thor- 
oughly Dutch hotel. It is not first-class by any means; 
but there is the same aspect of homeliness in the room. 
It is, to begin with, a good-sized room. Besides its four- 
post bedstead, and a washstand and a bureau, it has a 
sofa, a center-table, a smaller but quite good-sized 
table for writing, an arm-chair, and a clock and vases on 
the mantel. Prices seem reasonable to an American. 
My bill at the St. Antoine was, for the two, thirty-two 
franes fifty centimes—in round figures, $6.50 for the 
two for a day, and this included everything except a 
small fee to the waiter, perhaps a frane—twenty cents 
Equally good accommodations in New York or Boston 
would have cost us ten dollars. Indeed, Jennie and I 
both agreed that we knew no hotel in either city which 
we should have liked as well ; but I niake some allow- 
ance for the effect of novelty, and also for the fact that 
we were both just off a steamer. Of course, we knew 
enough to carry our own soap and provide our own 
candle, and thus saved a little. Breakfast and lunch 
are served @ la carte. Our breakfast was rolls, coffee, 
and strawberries ; our lunch, rolls, coffee, omelet, and 
strawberries. Dinner was a five or six course affair. 
The viands were all very good, the coffee excellent, the 
bread delicious. Here at the Hague, in this cheaper 
hotel, the salle, or dining-room, is not a model of cleanli- 
ness, and we are having our breakfast in our room. 
Jennie and I think we prefer first-class hotels. But 
the omelet yesterday was excellent, and the coffee 
Jennie pronounced fine, though not the best flavor. And 
a day here has cost for the two, everything included, nine 
gilders and twenty cents ; that is, $3.75 ; and although 
nothing was really first-class, everything seemed to me 
very fair, Laicus. 





THE PAN- ANGLICAN SYNOD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


page closing services of the Lambeth Conference 
took place this morning, when one hundred and 
fifty bishops, arrayed in their robes and hoods of 
many kinds and colors, and attended by their chap- 
lains, marched in solemn procession thr ough the 
nave of the great Cathedral to the “altar,” or, as I 


| prefer to say in the language of the Prayer-Book, 


the “communion table.” The sight viewed as a 
mere spectacle was most imposing; but of this I 
shall have little or nothing to say, for the splendor 
of the scene will have been fully set forth in the 
columns of the daily press long before these words 
reach the readers of The Christian Union. There 
was one scene, however, which was not so imposing, 
and that was the robing of one hundred and ten 
bishops in the Wellington chapel and the south aisle 
of the nave, in full view of the great assembly. 
This ~was not only very unseemly, but almost 
indecent; and why screens were not provided I 
cannot imagine. It was not a very edifying sight 
to see so many elderly men in their shirt-sleeves. 
But I must not suffer myself to begin this letter in 
a fault-finding mood, nor have I any disposition to 
be critical. My purpose, then, shall be to briefly 
summarize the work of the Conference; that is, to 
give its drift and tone, and to offer such observa- 
tions as may, I hope, help to give the reader a clear 
understanding and a just appreciation of the atti- 
tude and spirit of the Pan-Anglican Episcopal 
Church as represented by her bishops in council. 
It was certainly an impressive assembly in many 
different ways. First of all, though least of all, the 
Lambeth Conference was impressive by the great 
number of bishops who composed it, coming 
together as they did from all parts of the world, 
east and west, north and south, from India and 
Australia, from Africa and America, to consider 
how they might best do the great work intrusted to 
them as “Fathers in God”—how they might best 
advance the kingdom of God on earth. For this 
must be granted at the outset. We must begin by 
allowing their claims to be not only “ Fathers in 
God,” but servants of God and of his people, 
anxious to know and do the heavenly Father’s will 
at all times and under all circumstances. But apart 
from this free and willing acknowledgment of the 
utmost good faith in the members of the Synod and 
the purpose of the Conference, I am glad to be 
able to add that the subjects discussed, and the 
manner and spirit of the discussion, from first to 
last during a period of almost one month, convince 
me that these bishops, with very rare exceptions, 
are earnestly endeavoring to make the Church they 
represent a power for practical good in this world 
of ours. Of course all good is practical, but I shall 
be understood when I say that the great Conference 
concerned itself with the questions of practical 
rather than theoretical godliness. 

This is all the more satisfactory from the fact 
that something very different was, I think, pretty 
generally predicted. It was feared by many that 
the subject of Ritualism would be the principal topic 
of discussion ; and it was also believed that the Con- 
ference would declare, or at least give its influence, 
in favor of a higher and a richer liturgical service. 
This belief was held in common by those who feared 
and those who hoped for such a consummation. 
Perhaps neither party expressed in so many words 
their fears or their hopes; but one could, I think, 
read these things between the lines of the church 
organs representing the different parties. Well, the 
Conference has ended, and it can be at least said that 
“ Ritualism ” has not been the special burden of its 
deliberations. Of course no one but the bishops 
‘themselves can speak with authority in reference 
to the subjects discussed in committees and at the 
secret sittings of the Synod. But I feel perfectly 
safe in saying that the third Pan-Anglican Synod 
did little or nothing for the advancement of mere 
“ Ritualism.” This is all the more noteworthy for 
the reason that “ Ritualism ” is in the air just now 
here in England. The “Church Association ” has 
forced this question to the front by the actions it 
has begun in the civil courts against the Bishops of 
London and Lincoln. The action against the Bishop 
of London is to compel him to remove the new 


“reredos”’ which has been recently placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It seems strange indeed that Dr. 


Temple, the author of “The Education of the 
World” in the famous “Essays and Reviews,” 
should be the defendant in such an action at bar. The 
Bishop of London is most certainly not a “ Ritualist.” 
Buthe is hard to “classify.” Dr. Temple has been 














claimed, I ellaes: by all ‘seal high bait Sori oni 
especially by the Broad Churchmen. The fact is, 
he is a mystic both in philosophy and religion ; and 
all mystics refuse to be held too strictly within the 
hard and fast ties’ of any party, however liberal. 
But it was not the Bishop of London who placed 
the costly “reredos” in St. Paul’s. That was the 
work, and the sole work—so far as responsibility 
goes—of the Dean of the Cathedral; and it would 
seem that Dr. Church, and not Dr. ‘Temple, should 
be the defendant in the case now pending. 

The case of the Bishop of Lincoln is a very 
different matter, personal to the Bishop himself. 
Dr. King is a pronounced High Churchman, and 
the action is brought to require him to dispense with 
certain vestments—the “ cope,” for example—which 
are thought to be anti-Protestant and in violation 
of law. By the way, it may be interesting to men- 
tion that the word “ Protestant ” has come to mean 
the Low Church party in England. The Ritualists 
never did like the terms “high” and “low,” and 
they have succeeded, so it would seem, in substitut- 
ing “ Protestant” and “Catholic” in their places ; 
and they now speak of a clergymen—or, as they 
would say, a priest—as being an extreme Protest- 
ant, meaning a very low churchman ; ; oras a “ good 
Catholic,” meaning a very high churchman. I re- 
member to have heard Canon Liddon say once— 
about six years ago—that Protestantism was the 
great sin of the sixteenth century. This doctrine 
seems to have borne its natural fruit. The Evangeli- 
cals have reason, then, for thinking that Ritualism 
is coming into the Church of England like a flood, 
and that Protestantism is likely to be swept away 
altogether. But the Evangelicals are not united in 
their opposition to this “flood of Ritualism.” One 
class believe it to be their duty to appeal to the 
laws of the country, invoking the secular power to 
compel the clergy to obey the laws of the church. 
This class is represented by the “Church Associa- 
tion,”, which is prosecuting the cases against the 
Bishops of London and Lincoln. The other party 
have come to the conclusion that proceedings at law 
help rather than hinder the cause of “ Ritualism,” 
as it not only advertises their cause, but obtains sym- 
pathy from a public which has not the time nor the 
patience to examine the merits of the cause, but 
get a vague belief that the Evangelicals are the 
persecutors and the Ritualists the persecuted. This 
party says that the law has been declared against 
the practice of Ritualism at almost every point, and 
they leave it to the conscience of the individuals 
themselves. 

I have said that the Conference was “ impress- 
ive” in many ways. First, it was impressive 
in itself—in the great number and dignity of its 
members ; but it was vastly more impressive for 
what it represented, and especially for the un- 
mistakable evidence it gave of the vast power and 
influence of the “ Anglican Communion.” Think 
of the wonderful spiritual progress the Angli- 
ean Church has made during the last century! 
For it was scarcely more than a century ago 
when the Archbishop’s proposal to send bishops 
to America was scouted as “a mere chimer- 
ical vision which deserves not the least regard.” 
Think, also, of the great changes which have 
taken place in the spiritual character of the 
Anglican clergy—from the deacon to the bishop and 
the archbishop. One need not go so far back as 
Fuller’s History of the English Church, nor to John 
Wesley, to be able to appreciate the contrast be- 
tween the Anglican Church of the past and the 
“Anglican Communion” of the present. A 
glance back over the Church’s history for the past 
fifty or sixty years will be quite sufficient for this 
purpose. First, let us look at the character of the 
“‘Episcopate” as it is now and as it was, say, in 
the year 1830. To take, for example, the last 
Prince Bishop of Durham—exceptional, perhaps, 
in some respects, yet giving a true idea, [ think, 
of the English episcopate during the first quarter of 
the present century. Van Mildert was the last 
Prince Bishop of Durham, and he died in the year 


1836. It was the custom of this Right Reverend 
“Father in God,” after officiating in his grand 


cathedral, to take off his episcopal robes, don his 
princely attire, and, with cocked hat and _ court 
sword, repair to the Town House, there to receive 
“homage” as the “ County Palatine,” or temporal 
head. What a contrast between such a secular 
Prince Bishop and the present Bishop of Durham— 
the most learned Dr. Lightfoot, the founder of the 
“White Cross” Society! And, now that I am 
speaking of Durham, it is interesting to note that 
the annual income of the Bishop not many years 
ago—as late at least as the year 1859—was thirty 








thousand pounds, or a little less than three hundred 
thousand dollars. The present Bishop’s income is 
not one-sixth of that enormous sum. These facts 
are significant in more ways than one, but especially 
as indicating the less worldly character of the pres- 
ent Anglican episcopate. Contrast in your mind’s eye 
the Prince Bishop of fifty years ago, with his numer- 
ous attendants and obsequious courtiers, and the 
present Bishop of Manchester, who travels about 
his diocese in the ordinary public conveyances, unat- 
tended, and with his episcopal bag in hand. 

But the high character of the present Anglican 
episcopate is best illustrated in the persons of Dr. 
Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Temple, 
Bishop of London, both of whom have been ad- 
vanced to their high places from the humble sphere 
of a schoolmaster. The typical parish priest of to- 
day, also, is a very different person from the parish 
priest of a half-century ago. He is not, perhaps, of 
so high birth ; is not so well bred, as the cant phrase 
goes ; but he is a man of superior learning and of 
vastly superior Christian character. The betting 
and hunting and drinking vicar is almost, if not 
altogether, a thing of the past. So also is the cus- 
tom of preaching to the people and dining with the 
Squire. The ministers of the Established Church, 
and of all parties in the Church, High and Low and 
Broad, are capable, earnest, and faithful pastors, 
and will compare favorably with their brethren in 
any other communion. It isthis fact—a fact which all 
must admit—that gave the most impressive feature to 
the Conference which has just ended. But I have 
said little about the direct work and spirit of the 
Synod. Still, I hope that I have indicated more or 
less clearly the character of the discussions. As has 
already been said, the work of the Synod was of the 
most practical nature, and its spirit was broad and 
liberal. Of course I use these terms in a general 
way, and in no special ecclesiastical sense. One 
incident may be taken as illustrating what I mean. 
It is that of the committee reporting in favor of 
recognizing the validity of the Christian mipistry 
of such as have not received episcopal ordination. 
Bishop Potter was one of those bishops who voted 
for admitting Nonconformists to the pulpits of the 
Church. 

From the opening sermon in Westminster by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the closing sermon at 
St. Paul’s by the Archbishop of York, every pub- 
lic utterance was characterized by the most gener- 
ous catholic spirit toward all Christians of what- 
ever communions. The Bishop of Minnesota (Dr. 
Whipple) was the first speaker to address the Synod 
in conference, and he struck what proved to be the 
keynote of the Synod. And here let me say that 
Dr. Whipple—our apostle to the Indians—is no less 
popular in England than in America. From first to 
last he was the most honored of all the visiting 
bishops. He made the first address to the Confer- 
ence, and took part as ‘“ Epistolar” in its closing 
service at St. Paul’s. The special honor shown Dr. 
Whipple was not on account of his great learning 
or eloquence—though he is by no means deficient in 
either—but it was in recognition of his well-known 
humane work among the American Indians. This, 
I think, gives a true indication as to the gen- 
eral trend of the Synod’s deliberations, which 
were from first to last “humanitarian” more 
than ritualistic or doctrinal. And in this ease 
he traced the influence—unconscious, no doubt—of 
such Broad Churchmen as Whately and Arnold, 
and, of their disciples, Maurice and Robertson, 
Stanley and Kingsley. The Broad Church party 
have always shown an eagerness for social reform, 
and a faith in human means for bringing about 
such reforms and bettering the temporal conditions 
of the poor and the wretched. “ Toynbee Hall,” 
Kast London, was founded by Broad Churchmen. 
The “ People’s Palace ” should also be credited to 
this school of thought, for it is the outeome of Mr. 
Besant’s book, ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
and Mr. Besant, who was educated for the Church, 
is one of the best expounders of Broad Church 
philanthropy. Again, we owe to the Broad Church 
party—to Dr. Arnold in particular—the plain, 
simple, direct language which is the power of its 
pulpit of to-day, both in England and America. 

As was expecied, a great deal of the time of the 
Conference was passed with closed doors. but there 
were enough public discussions to show that the 
deliberations were in the direction of practical rather 
than doctrinal matters. There is ample evidence that 
the bishops of the English and American Churches 
are fully awake to the social questions of our time, 
and that they are not wholly unprepared to deal 
with them in a spirit of fairness. The Archbishop 











of York, in his sermon at the close of the Conter- | 
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ence, told his brethren in the plainest possible 
manner that there was something radically wrong 
in the present social order. He took for his text 


these words: “ For the earnest expectation of the 


creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
men.” He said, in the course of his noble sermon, 
that “the creature was still waiting for a redemp- 
tion of which man should be in a measure the 
instrument ;” that “beyond doubt, if the power of 
the Lord was gone, all was gone;” that “the Lord 
was not a doctrine, but a power. Surrounded by 
the sick and maimed, he healed them. Let this,” 
he repeated, “be the last word that his brethren 
should carry away from this Conference—that Christ 
was a power—a power of faith and love.” He bade 
them turn their thoughts to London or New York, 
to “think of a single day in each city, how human 
creatures groaned and travailed, knowing as yet no 
redemption by any love from sin and sorrow. The 
night closed over the day of sin and sorrow, but rest 
came not with the dark. Contrast, too, the poverty 
as well as the sin.” ‘“ Wealth was never greater, 
poverty was never more stark and grinding. Our 
boasted progress had made both the great wealth 
and the great poverty ; and if progress became more 
rapid, riches would grow greater and poverty more 
deadly.” Socialism the preacher declared to be not 
a system or a discovery, but an outcry of hungry 
despair. “The terrible element of this question,” 
said the Archbishop, “is that at present progress 
aggravated both extremes, doubling the pile of the 
rich and halving the wages of an increasing number 
of the poor.” “ We cannot always shut our eyes to 
the terrible problems of the poor.” “ The murmurs 
of the poor are just.” “ Why this inequality of 
condition?” “The great commercial machine stood 
sometimes still, and the capital of the rich remained, 
but labor, which is the capital of the poor, lay use- 
less and they starved.” This is the sort of speech 
that the Conference listened to at the closing service, 
from one of their own number. They were brave 
words ; they were just words; they were humane 
words; they were Christian words; and I believe 
that they express the thought and the spirit of the 


last Pan-Anglican Synod. G. M. R. 
LONDON. oS <Dearip araeay 
IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


VIII. 


. . . books in the running brooks. 


N the days before we went to Arden, Rosalind 

and I had often wondered what books we should 
find there, and we had anticipated with the keenest 
curiosity that in the mere presence or absence of 
certain books we should discover at last the 
final principle of criticism, the absolute standard of 
literary art. Many a time as we sat before the 
study fire and finished the reading of some 
volume that had yielded us unmixed delight, we 
had said to each other that we should surely find it 
in Arden, and read it again in an atmosphere in 
which the most delicate and beautiful meanings 
would become as clear as the exquisite tracery of 
frost on the study windows. That we should find 
ail the classics there we had not the least doubt; 


who could imagine a community of intelligent per- | 
sons without Homer and Dante and Shakespeare 


and Wordsworth! How the volumes would be 


_ housed we did not try to divine; but that we should 


find them there we did not think of doubting. Our 
chief thought was of the principle of selection, long 
sought after by lovers of books but never yet 
found, which we were certain would be easily dis- 


| covered when we came to look along the shelves of 


the libraries in Arden. With what delight we 
anticipated the long days when we should read 
together again, and amid such novel surroundings, 
the books we loved! For, although our home con- 
tained few luxuries, it had fed the mind ; there was 
not a great soul in literature whose name was not 
on the shelves of our library, and the companionships 
of that room made our quiet home more rich in 
gracious and noble influences than many a palace. 
And yet we had been in the Forest several 
months before we even thought of books; so 
absorbed were we in the noble life of the place, in 
the inspiring society about us. ‘There came a morn- 
ing, however, when, as I looked out into the 
shadows of the deep woods, I recalled a wonderful 
line of Dante’s that must have come to the poet as 
he passed through some silent and somber wood- 
land path. Suddenly I remembered that months 
had passed since we had opened a book ; we whose 
most inspiring hours had once been those in which 
we read together from some familiar page. For | 





an instant I felt something akin to remorse; it 
seemed as if I had been disloyal to friends who 
had never failed me in any time of need. But as I 
meditated on this strange forgetfulness of mine, I 
saw that in Arden books have no place and serve no 
purpose. Why should one read a translation when 
the original work lies open and legible before him ? 
Why should one watch the reflections in the 
shadowy surface of the lake when the heavens 
shine above him? Why should one linger before 
the pictured landscape which art has imperfectly 
transferred to canvas when the scene, with all its 
elusive play of light and shade, lies outspread before 
him? I became conscious that in Arden one lives 
habitually in the world which books are always striv- 
ing to portray and interpret; that one sees with his 
own eyes all that the eyes of the keenest observer 
have ever seen; that one feels in his own soul all 
the greatest soul has ever felt. That which in the 
outer world most men know only by report, in 
Arden each one knows for himself. The stories of 
travelers cease to interest us when we are at last 
within the borders of the strange, far country. 

Books are, at the best, faint and imperfect tran- 
scriptions of nature and life; when one comes to 
see nature as she is with his own eyes, and to 
enter into the secrets of life, all transcriptions be- 
come inadequate. He who has heard the mysteri- 
ous and haunting monotone of the sea will never 
rest content with the noblest harmony in which the 
composer seeks to blend those deep, elusive tones ; 
he who has sat hour by hour under the spell of the 
deep woods will feel that spell shorn of its magical 
power in the noblest verse that ever sought to con- 
tain and express it; he who has once looked with 
clear, unflinching gaze into the depths of human 
life will find only vague shadows of the mighty reali- 
ties in the greatest drama and fiction. The eternal 
struggle of art is to utter these unutterable things ; 
the immortal thirst of the soul will lead it again and 
again to these ancient fountains whence it will 
bring back its handful of water in vessels curi- 
ously carven by the hands of imagination. But 
no cup of man’s making will ever hold all that 
fountain has to give, and to those who are realy 
athirst these golden and beautifully wrought vessels 
are insufficient; they must drink of the living 
stream. 

In Arden we found these ancient and perennial 
fountains; and we drank deep and long. There 
was that in the mystery of the woods which made 
all poetry seem pale and unreal *to us; there was 
that in life, as we saw it in the noble souls about us, 
which made all records and transcriptions in books 
seem cold and superficial. What need had we of 
verse when the things which the greatest poets had 
seen with vision no clearer than ours lay clear and 
unspeakably beautiful before us? What had fiction 
or history for us, upon whom the thrilling spell of 
the deepest human living was laid! Rosalind and 
I were hourly meeting those whose thoughts had 
fed the world for generations, and whose names 
were on all lips, but they never spoke of the books 
they had written, the pictures they had painted, the 
music they had composed. And, strange to say, it 
was not because of these splendid works that we 
were drawn to them; it was the quality of their 
natures, the deep, compelling charm of their minds, 
which filled us with joy in their companionship. 
In Arden it is a small matter that Shakespeare has 
written “ Hamlet,” or Wordsworth the “Ode on 
Immortality ;” not that which they have accom- 
plished but that which they are in themselves gives 
these names a luster in Arden such as shines from 
no crown of fame in the outer world. Rosalind 
and I had dreamed that we might meet some of 
those whose words had been the food of immortal 
hope to us, but we almost dreaded that nearer 
acquaintance which might dispel the illusion of 
superiority. How delighted were we to discover 
that not only are great souls, really understood, 
greater than all their works, but that the works 
were forgotten and nothing was remembered 
but the soul! Not as those who are fed by 
the bounty of the king, but as kings ourselves, 
were we received into this noble company. 
Were wa not born to the same inheritance ’ 
were not nature and life ours as truly as they 
were Shakespeare’s and Wordsworth’s? As we sat 
at rest under the great arms of the trees, or roamed 
at will through the woodland paths, the one thought 
that was common to us all was, not how nobly these 
scenes had been pictured and spoken, but how far 
above all language of art they were, and how shal- 
low runs the stream of speech when these mys- 


| terious treasures of feeling and insight are launched 


upon it ! H. W. M. 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE IN GERMANY. 


By Butss Perry. 


HAT isa German university like? It is not 
altogether easy to give in a few words the 
picture of such a complicated institution, with its 
various phases that impress themselves upon the 
observer, and with its life that is in almost all re- 
spects so different from that of the educational insti- 
tutions in America. Hundreds of Americans are 
now studying in Germany, and no two of them 
would probably agree entirely if called upon to give 
a report of their personal impressions, so different 
are the standpoints from which a course of foreign 
study may be judged, and such is the variety of 
personal experience. Perhaps one cannot do better 
than to deseribe the place which the university takes 
in the life of a German boy, and then to explain 
how far an American may succeed in adapting 
hiinself to the Gernian sehenie of things: — 

The system of education in Gerniany is 80 tni- 
formly organized that one. may speak with far 
greater certainty than would elsewhere be possible 
of the preparation of the average student. When 
one speaks of the “average student” that enters an 
American college, the term is so vague that scarcely 
any definite impression is conveyed by it. But in 
Germany, where everything marches in line, one 
can say with considerable accuracy what the stu- 
dent entering a university has done, and what he is. 
Nineteen or twenty years of age, and having had in 
the gymnasium nine years of hard work, with long 
hours and short vacations, he has been drilled in- 
cessantly and thorotighly ; his mind works exactly ; 
is we say, “ what he knows, he knows ;” and while 
on the intellectiial side his life has thus been one 
of severe discipline, yct in experience of the world 
and in maturity of character as is the merest child. 
On arriving at the university he presents his cer- 
tificate from the gymnasium, pays a fee, shakes 
hands with the rector, is informed by him that dili- 
gence and sobriety are the conditions of success, and 
is presented with a registration book in which he 
must enter the lecture courses that he cliooses to 
hear; then he goes to the university treasury and 
pays the fee appropriate to the courses, in each of 
which he is bound to attend at least one lecture ; 
and, last, he must secure for his registration book; in 
each course, the signature of the professor, which 
signature must be repeated at the end of the semes- 
ter, as a conventional token that the student has 
heard the lectures. And that is all. Four or five 
years away in the future is an examination for a 
degree; there may be a year’s military serviee in 
the interval, but otherwise the student has no re- 
straint, and he proceeds to make the best of the 
freedom of which he has long dreamed. “On the 
first two or three semesters no one pretends to do 
any work; such is the common statement of the 
students themselves. No one expects any real 
work of them; there is, on the contrary, a definite 
understanding on all sides that the wild oats are 
now to be sown, and in most cases they are sown 
with vigor. Yet, in spite of his long holiday, the 
German boy feels that there is much to be done: 
he learns conscientiously the student ways, acquires 
the student carriage, makes acquaintances, and de- 
votes himself, with a seriousness that strikes a for- 
eigner oddly, to the mastery of the elaborate cere- 
monial of beer-drinking in company. 

After this opening period of idleness and excess 
has been passed, he begins to attend lectures regu- 
larly ; and now the gymnasium training stands him 
in good stead. He knows how to work, and is not 
afraid of it, and though as a general thing he does 
not work rapidly, yet what he does is done once for 
all. But here we must begin to make distinctions. 
There are a few students who commence attending 
lectures diligently as soon as they arrive at the uni- 
versity ; there are some extenuating circumstances 
in the case, their friends would say, such as unusual 
age or unusual poverty or a peculiar fondness for 
application. Then, too, a large proportion of the 
young men enter some fraternity, and the assump- 
tion of the responsibilities of corps life influences 
considerably the amount of time at the disposal of 
the student. The boys from the better families 
usually join the idlest corps. The impression made 
upon the public by this phase of student life is well 
illustrated by a delicious satire that appeared a 
while ago in the “ Fliegende Blatter.” The cut rep- 
resents a student newly arrived in Berlin, who stops 
a corps student upon the street and inquires the 
way to the university. “Sorry that I can’t inform 
you,” is the answer, “but I am a student too.” 
The typical corps student, with his colored cap, his 
ribbon across the chest, his scarred left cheek, and 
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his big dog, may be seeti in his glory at a small 
university like Heidelberg; and in all that pertains 
to his exterior, to his prowess as a_beer-drinker 
and a duelist, he has been described with admirable 
accuracy, without the slightest exaggeration, and 
with a fairness that often wins the praise of 
the Germans themselves, in the pages of “ A Tramp 
Abtoad:” A less picturesque but equally accurate 
description of @ ¢orps student’s life is contained in 
the single phrase of a German acquaintance of mine 
—a prejudiced observer of these things, perhaps, 
for he is poor and clever. He calls it “a systematic 
cultivation of stupidity.” It must be said, however, 
that the character of the fraternities differs greatly, 
and varies much, too, with the university; some of 
them do not allow dueling, and do not claim more 
of the members’ time for social purposes than would 
be devoted to that end in any case by the student. 

How does a German student spend his day? 
Here one must resort again to the average man, in 
his average semesters; that if, after the first follies 
have died out, and before the pressure of the ex- 
amination is directly felt. The student rents a fur- 
nished room, usually in the university quarter of the 
town. Here he takes his morniiig coffee, which he 
often prepares himself. The forenoon is ocetpied 
partly by lectures and partly by work either in the 
student’s room or in his “ seminary”—that is, a room 
at the university fitted up for the use of the men in 
each department, and provided with a small working 
library. At twelve or one he takes a hearty dinner, 
usually in a restaurant. In the afterneon he 
hears one or two more lectures, and he loutiges or 
reads, or possibly takes a short walk. It is excep- 
tional if he works at night. His supper is light— 
a ham sandwich or a cutlet, for instance—and is 
taken in the beer-hall where he goes to spend the 
evening. Here, on perhaps two or three evenings 
a week, he takes part in a karipe ; that is, a formal 
social meeting of the corps or other student organ- 
ization to which he may belong. The topics of con- 
versation are few, and not all of these are edifying. 
Here, too, he meets the professors on equal footing, 
and can talk with them about the work of the semes- 
ter, and get their opinion about rival professors at 
other universities ; and here, on the evenings when 
there is no such formal gathering, and there is no 
play or concert to tempt the student elsewhere, he 
meets a couple of friends and takes with them his 
leisurely, stolid pleasure. This programme is fol- 
lowed week after week, month after month. On 
Sundays and holidays he takes a little excursion 
with his friends; he rarely sees other than student 
society. Nevertheless, nearly five months of the 
year is taken up by vacations, and he spends this 
interval at home, and often does there his best 
work, especially if he is advanced in his university 
life. 

As the semesters go by, and the time for his ex- 
amination approaches, he changes somewhat his 
manner of work, attending fewer lectures, and devot- 
ing himself to his thesis and to preparation for the 
examination, which is generally rigorous. He is 
greatly afraid of it, but almost always passes; then 
he invites his friends to a final banquet in his honor, 
and closes thus his university career. Coming 
between his confined boyhood and the monotonous 
professional or official existence upon which he is 
now to enter, it has been the romance of his life. 
He has been his own master; he is conscious of 
having developed ; he has had a great deal of pleas- 
ure, finer and coarser ; there is a glamour over it all, 
and he always keeps in his kindly Teutonic heart a 
warm place for the academic youth, and he never 
grows too old to join in the chorus*of a student song 
nor too dignified to smile at a student’s weaknesses, 
and he sends his own boys back to Gittingen or 
Leipzig or Heidelberg if he can, and lets them do 
as he did before them. 

Such is the university, for a German. How far 
does the American, coming here for study, succeed 
in adapting himself to the methods and manners 
that he finds awaiting him? Obviously, the prepar- 
atory experience and the purposes of the American 
create in themselves a difference between him and 
the Germans in common with whom he is matricu- 
lated, furnished with a registration book, and 
informed by the rector that diligence and sobriety 
are the conditions of success. He is usually a grad- 
uate of a college or polytechnic school, comes with 
the aim of perfecting himself in a line of study 
already chosen, has plenty of ambition, and makes 
the mistake of entering too many lectures in his 
registration book instead of too few. He wants to 
get all he can out of the one, two, or three years of 





his sojourn, and does not know exactly how to 


begin. 


One of the first facts to be borne in upon him is that 
it is impossible for him to live, in all respects, like 
his new German acquaintances. Neither his habits 
tor his tastes nor his convictions as to the value of 
time can be so entirely modified as is necessary if 
he is to meet Germans on absolutely even ground. 
It is equally impossible to live as he has lived in 
Ameriea; he must make as clever a compromise as 
he can. The advantage of uninterrupted compan- 
ionship with students, of which he has perhaps 
dreamed, is like that ideal German family with 
which he expected to make his home ; it is ustally 
some other fellow, at some other university, who 
has found it. Nevertheless, he learns much from 
his fellow-students. He finds them serupulously cour- 
teous, and cordial and simple-hearted. Compared with 
students of the same age whom he has known before, 
he finds the Germans more thoroughly informed in 
their own department, but with a limited range of 
intellectual interests, opinionated, ignorant with 
regard to social and political questions, and indiffer- 
ent tomoral ones. In days like those of 1813, 1830, 
and 1848, the universities were hotbeds of ideas. 
But times have changed ; the word of the day in 
Germany is political order ; she must hold fast what 
she has; the work of unity has been accomplished, 
and that is perhaps enough, and more than enough, 
to expect from one generation. But if the students 
do not, like the Paris students, talk and dream of 
progress, and do not believe that much progress 
beyond the present German standpoint is possible, 
they throw themselves with all the greater zeal, 
when they are ready for it, into their academical 
work, and measure the velocity of light, and inves- 
tigate the comparative mythology of the story of 
Jack the Giant-Killer, and leave politics in the hands 
of Bismarck, who, indeed, appears entirely capable 
of assuming all the responsibility. And the patience 
of the German student is admirable, there is no end 
to his endurance, and the faithfulness of his work 
gives many a hint to the quicker and less scholarly 
American. 

The multiplicity of courses offered in any one 
department is at first bewildering, and the student 
has to choose for himself, and very possibly makes 
disastrous experiments. Some time must elapse 
before he can decide upon the worth for himself of 
the educational methods and privileges that he finds 
here, and it is naturally impossible for any one to 
rate with absolute exactness the value of an experi- 
ence through which one is passing. Still, aside 
from those general advantages of foreign stady 
which can be enjoyed as well at Paris or Edinburgh 
as at Leipzig or Berlin, there are certain definite 
opportunities associated with Germany, which the 
American will probably recognize as the most valu- 
able things which his residence here offers him. 
First, the theoretical instruction, in any department 
to which he may turn, is pushed to the very farthest 
point attainable by modern science; and, secondly, 
the student comes into close and inspiring contact 
with men who are devoting their lives, uninterrupt- 
edly and with the sacrifice of everything else, to 
original scientific investigation. The facilities for 
practical work vary much with the university and 
with the department chosen. A student of physies, 
for instance, coming to Germany from Cornell Uni- 
versity, finds the laboratories inferior to that which 
he left. For a medical student the opportunities for 
hospital practice vary exceedingly, and may not be 
better than he would find at home. <A student of 
history, philology, or literature, on the other hand, 
has at his disposal libraries such as we can never hope 
to duplicate in America. 

Nevertheless, it must not be imagined that the 
German system is without drawbacks. Every 
teacher knows that instruction by means of lectures 
simply, essential as it is if the scholars are to be 
kept abreast of the latest discoveries, is liable to 
abuse. It often seems pecaliarly clumsy in Ger- 
many, just as a German soldier, if he happens to 
be clumsy at all, is clumsier than anything on earth. 
The most elementary information may be jumbled 
with the most advanced ; in ‘discussing the litera- 
ture of a subject, or in the statement of different 
theories upon some point, there is often no sense of 
proportion, and no reference to the practical needs 
of the student. The teaching, as such, is better in 
America. Naturally, the professors are appointed 
on the ground of their scientifie attainments solely, 
without reference to any capacity as teachers, in 
accordance with the comfortable theory that if the 
professor only knows all that can be known in his 
department, his hearers will by some mysterious 
process receive that knowledge too. The loss of 
time, the waste of labor, and the risk of inaccuracy 
involved in writing down the lecture from the pro- 
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fessor’s lips—desirable and indispensable as this is 
in many cases—is, nevertheless, felt sometimes so 
strongly by hard-working Germans that they attend 
almost no lectures at all. They simply go at the 
beginning and end of the semester in order to obtain 
the professor’s signature for their registration books, 
and then, for whatever information he can give 
them, they resort to what he has written and pub- 
lished, relying upon the habit of a German professor 
nowadays to publish promptly the result of his in- 
vestigations, and confident of reaching it in that 
way to better advantage. This is perhaps enough to 
show that the German university is not that ideal 
organization which many American educators would 
gladly believe it to be. And it is by no means 
always fortunate that the American student comes 
here; at every large university there are restless and 
discontented Americans whose German experience 
has rendered them unwilling to go back to their 
own country and take up elementary work, and yet 
who are utterly incapable of producing anything of 
value in the field of independent investigation. 

It may, however, be answered, and with entire 
justice, that no foreign university, any more than an 
American college, can undertake to make a scholar 
out of every young man who chooses to attend it. 
All that it can do is to provide opportunities ; and if 
in Germany the unbounded opportunity for research, 
the variety of courses offered, the liberty of choice, 
and the absolute responsibility of the student him- 
self are confusing to some men and unbalancing to 
others, they are, nevertheless, to the man that 
knows what he wants, a stimulus and a privilege 
such as he will hardly find elsewhere. 

STRASSBURG. 





A GLIMPSE AT THE BLACK HILLS. 


By Courtenay De KALs. 


LMOST two thousand miles from the Atlantic 
seaboard rises a group of lofty mountains, 
without a single premonitory ridge or swell out of 
the broad expanse of the plains. Isolated from 
every other system, the Black Hills stand alone. In 
the distance, to the west, the first peaks of the 
Rockies lift up their heads and look across the level 
country at them, but there are no linking chains be- 
tween, nor kinship even of the remotest sort. The 
Rockies are still young, having burst upon the world 
in comparatively recent geologic times, while the 
Black Hills belong to that brotherhood of declining 
mountains of which the Appalachians are familiar 
members in the East. Before the great range of 
the Rocky Mountains was even dreamed of, and 
while the continents of North and South America 
were but dimly prophesied in a little deltoid scrap 
of land hugging what is now the polar region, this 
group of hills formed a nesting place for the heavy 
clouds of the archewan sky. In those days they 
must have been a grand assemblage of towering 
peaks, rivaling perhaps the greatest now existing in 
the world; for even after ages of ceaseless wear 
from wind and rain, there are many summits re- 
maining of more than six thousand feet in height. 
In the latter part of the last decade the Black 
Hills formed the subject of much extravagant writ- 
ing in the daily papers, and gave rise to a violent 
epidemic of the gold fever. Thousands of fortune- 
hunters swept across the dusty plains, hastening to 
this new-found Eldorado, some returning by and by 
much sadder than they went, while others came 
light-hearted, with expectations realized. The great 
fortunes were made there, as they had been years 
before in California. The beds of gravel in the 
gulches were rich in gold, and the miners washed it 
out with cradles. But the gulches were short and 
narrow, and soon the “placer” ground had all 
been worked, and the adventurer was replaced by 
corporations of business men, who began to mine 
the veins by expensive methods, quite beyond the 
reach of these early pioneers. As in all such coun- 
tries, lawlessness prevailed at first, and the Black 
Hills became associated in the public mind with 
“road agents” and desperadoes, and its mining 
camps were deemed to be glistening arsenals of 
knives and pistols. The time is so recent since this 
was very nearly the true condition, that it may seem 
like another of the marvels of this rapidly-working 
age that order and safety are secured there now as 
well as in any section of the East. Indeed, a wea- 
pon of defense is wholly superfluous in that country 
now. No more than three years have passed since 
the only means of reaching Deadwood was by a 
stage-coach journey of two hundred miles across the 
plains ; but now a railroad has penetrated even into 
the mountains. A great convenience, to be sure, is 








this ; but there was a certain charm about that ride 
which the tourist cannot forfeit without regret. 

Deadwood is the principal city in the hills, but, 
as often happens, is not the center of the industries 
which give importance to the region in the financial 
world. It grew where it did because the famous 
Deadwood gulch nourished the first seeds of civili- 
zation that fell in this wilderness. As it grew, the 
little open space at the junction of Deadwood and 
Whitewood gulches was soon filled with the increas- 
ing town, and then it reached up into the narrow 
openings in the mountains, assuming the shape of 
the letter “ Y.” Structures of every kind are hud- 
dled here in these gorges, from the rude cabin of 
the early prospector to the brick bank with plate 
glass windows; and northward, down the gulch, the 
town grades off into a Chinese quarter, and finally 
dwindles away in corrals and scattered huts. Cliffs 
of jointed rock rise perpendicularly from the gulch 
to a height of several hundred feet, bearing here 
and there a pine, while a sluice creeps along the side 
of the eastern wall, carrying water to the mines. 
This wooden ditch winds with the bendings of 
Whitewood gulch, and presently turns abruptly into 
Gold Run, toward the famous Homestake mines. 
This little gulch, whose christening was probably a 
sarcasm, is no more than a deep trough between the 
mountains. A deep but narrow stream, yellow with 
the muddy “tailings” from the gold mills, boils 
down a steep channel, with the great mountains ris- 
ing abruptly from its edge. No room remains for 
a road, and a passage has been dug and blasted for 
it into the side of the steep, rocky slopes. The road 
swings constantly in and out, and the effect is very 
pretty, for the curves are graceful, and the level track 
forms a singular contrast with the rugged piles above 
and the rocky channel beside it. Dead City,which has 
grown as an accessory to the Homestake mines, 
sprawls over the rounded domes at the head of Gold 
Run, and here two mills, containing two hundred 
stamps, pound away on the ores with a roar that 
drowns the voice at a distance of many hundred 
feet. High above the mills, on the mountain side, 
rests a massive building—the “ hoisting works ”— 
where the ore is drawn up through the shaft from 
the galleries below, while along the summit steams 
the little wood train, which delivers its freight into 
a wooden chute down which the sticks of timber 
rush at a terrific speed, springing finally from the 
upturned end on a graceful flight to the yard by the 
engine house. 

Having passed the summit of these hills at the 
head of Poor Man Gulch, the road leads down 
through defiles in the mountains which strongly 
suggest the Pyrenees, and winding along the steep 
sides, with the mountain high above and deep 
below, it would seem in perfect accord with the sur- 
roundings to meet a muleteer, and hear the twang 
of his guitar. A little further on, the road, having 
descended into the gulch, passes through a curious 
gateway, where a wall of volcanic rock has broken 
down to yield a passage to the stream. The wall 
runs along the crest of the ridge, projecting fully 
fifty feet above the other rocks of the mountain, its 
sides perfectly smooth and straight ; and further on 
are similar dikes, which the eye can trace for miles, 
forming one of the characteristic features of the 
hills. Everywhere the miner has left his mark, for 
nearly every peak is spotted with little piles or 
“dumps” of red and yellow earth, thrown out from 
workings, most of which are now abandoned. 
Under the shelter of the mountains rest little huts, 
which the prospector calls his home. Here he lives 
and hopes, and wears out years in painful burrowing 
on the track of some “ indication,” which leads him 
on to abject poverty more often than to wealth. 
The lonely life, the endless day-dreaming, with 
eyes turned ever toward the future, and nothing 
gained in the present, wear upon his spirit, and if 
he chances to possess a spark of melancholy, it de- 
velops as the fruitless years roll over him until the 
sad end comes, and he is sent away a lunatic. But 
there are those who can live forever buoyed up by 
hope, and sadness finds no place in the mining camp. 
The prospector seems ever happy, whether ‘he is so 
or not. He welcomes a stranger, and will find a 
place to stow him away, and will give him bacon 
and coffee, “miner’s bread” and barley-mush in 
abundance. It is worth while to observe that he 
gives all this, for he will not condescend to sell it, 
difficult as it is for him to provide for his own needs. 

Any road leading out from Deadwood passes 
through romantic and beautiful scenery. There are 
no valleys running between ridges in long, level 
stretches. The Black Hills consist of a multitude 
of rugged peaks, crowded together without discern- 
ible order or system. Some are rounded, others are 





sharply pointed, or serrated with projecting pinna- 
cles of voleanic rock. Once a heavy growth of tim- 
ber spread over the mountains, which has been con- 
sumed as fuel at the mines, leaving the hills bare for 
many miles around. South of Deadwood, toward 
the central part of the region, the forests still remain, 
Here are splendid specimens of spruce and pitch 
pine, growing straight as an Indian’s arrow and 
tapering elegantly to a point. The great trees of 
Norway are not more beautiful, and often the effect 
is heightened by festoons of pale-green moss draped 
from the level limbs, forming, with the dense pine 
needles, alternate bands of light and dark green to 
the very top. A twilight shadow broods in these 
forests on the sunniest days, and their gloomy soli- 
tudes recall the heroic past, the times when you 
might have expected to meet Odin here or Mimer by 
his fountain. 

From any of the lofty summits in the Bald Mount- 
ain district magnificent views can be obtained. On 
every side winds a labyrinth of guiches. The peaks 
that divide them seem all of a height, and well- 
known hills become lost like friends in a crowd. 
Only a few of the more prominent ones can be dis- 
tinguished. Custer’s Peak rises in the south 
having from this position a form almost as perfectly 
conical as Cotopaxi. If it be the early morning, a 
fog will probably fill the gulches and spread across 
the plains, through which the dark crests of the 
mountains will appear, while Bear Butte, whose 
brown mass of volcanic rock projects solitary from 
the plain, will lift its head above the clouds like an 
island in the sea. Outside of the mountains, on a 
clear day, the wide plain is seen receding so far into 
the distance that the land grows dim, and seems to 
melt into the sky, without a dividing line to mark 
the horizon’s rim. In the spring and summer the 
tints of green enliven the view, and the pines appear 
less black, but the winter gives effects of color 
which the summer even can hardly equal. The 
drifted snow intensifies the shadows, and makes the 
pines and gray rocks darker by contrast, and over 
the plains the buffalo grass, protruding through the 
thin white film, mingles its reddish hue with the 
blue of the distance, and blends the far perspective 
into a dainty salmon-pink. Such a wonderful win- 
ter scene as this strange dark island of hills, spring- 
ing out of a fairy-like ocean of color, is a spectacle 
of which the counterpart perhaps does not exist. 


VACATION CRITICS. 


By a Critic. 

A LITTLE company of us were sitting on the 

piazza of a mountain hotel. There was the 
Latin teacher and his French wife, the school- 
master, the schoolma’am, the young clergyman, 
the college mathematical instructor, and over in 
the corner the shorthand reporter. The Latin 
teacher was reading Sir Arthur Helps, and occasion- 
ally gave us a paragraph aloud. He had just read 
us Ellesmere’s maxim, “ Never mind the outside,” 
and the tutor (as we called the Mathematical 
Instructor) had just said: “That’s a good motto for 
you school folks to write on your blackboards.” 
[ Master. And copy-books !) 

Latin. And for you folks, too. The worship of 
the outside may begin in schools, but the colleges 
set the fashion. 

Tutor. It’s the public, The Great Public, who 
must be suited and who want an outside. What 
can we do? 

Latin. It is Milvertonian to suggest a remedy. 
In fact, we’ve plumped into a subject that we can’t 
exhaust before dinner; but I should like to ex- 
change ideas with you Friends as to what can be 
done towards minding less the outside. 

Schoolma’am. I think the maxim too sweeping. 
We must mind the outside. 

Clergyman. Yes. Ellesmere is sweeping. But 
I suppose the idea is that if we mind devotedly 
the things within, the outside will shape itself. The 
Great Public’s worship of the outside is not con- 
fined to school matters. It is not an “ American 
failing.” [Master. This sounds like a sermon. ] 
It is what I should call, in a sermon, Sir Master, 
Modern Idolatry. Another name is Philistinism. 
All of us, preachers and teachers, must meet it and 
drive it out of Canaan if we can. We ought not, 
dear brethren, and especially brother Tutor—we 
ought not to despair of entering the promised land 
because ten men tell us it is a Great Public. 
[ Master. Forty years in the wilderness.] Let us 
have faith. I favor an exchange of ideas on 
schools. Let’s have a committee of the Tutor and 
the Schoolma’am to give us topics for daily dis- 
cussion, and meanwhile I want to hear to-day what 
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our Classical Instructor has to say about Show and 
Wisdom. 

Latin. I like your subject, and it is undoubtedly 
worth a good essay. But I’m more than willing to 
talk at it, for that is a favorite way of mine of get- 
ting my ideas into right order. The showiness in 
much of our school work is very evident, and it is 
easy enough to criticise it. The pretentious anni- 
versaries and graduations and commencements, with 
their absurd public performances, the bragging 
advertisements, the imitation of colleges—most of 
it is cheap and some -of it is vulgar. But besides 
this, which is plain enough and is often ridiculed in 
the newspapers, there is a great deal of show which 
has become so established and approved that it is 
seldom criticised. Give an unprejudiced thought 
to the show in our school programmes. “ Art,” 
that is, music and some of the graphic arts, are pro- 
grammed and are taught—but mostly for show. If 
the display doesn’t come within the school (so that 
it may be used for advertising) it is meant to 
appear in later life. The subjects are studied and 
taught for display. The same is largely true of 
literary studies. In short, the school wants some- 
thing to show for what it has done; the school 
wants it because the patrons want it. 

The trouble is this: in the training of a child, 
real wisdom, the beginning of real culture, does not 
appear except to an expert examiner. Knowledge 
may be made to show. Deftness in figures, readi- 
ness in conjugation and syntax, light fingering of a 
keyboard, faithful copying of a picture—these show. 
But wisdom, the dawning of literary taste, the be- 
ginning of fancy and imagination—what examina- 
tion papers shall be set for these? Only the near 
friend ean discover these precious fruits. Of course 
the gloomy Schoolmaster yonder may say that these 
results can be hoped for only very seldom, and they 
are hardly fair objects of regular school work. One 
thing has impressed me very often and very forci- 
bly. It is this: Good mental ability is very impar- 
tially distributed, and is very common. By good 
mental ability I mean the inherent power to receive 
culture—the mind of such grain that it will take 
polish. It is almost as common as native hard 
woods. You will find the grocer down street can 
recite more Shakespeare than all of us together ; 
the postmaster a violin player of really good 
taste ; the little lady his daughter selling her stories 
to the “ Youth’s Companion ;” and the boy who 
drove us over to the Profile yesterday is studying 
trigonometry, “ because he likes it.” You, sir, are 
the son of a clergyman, but your grandfather was 
an English shopkeeper, my father a farmer, and the 
Tutor’s father a butcher. Our schools are, to be 
sure, not full of boys with “blood in their brains ;” 
but I claim good ability is common—commoner than 
our showy recitations and examinations would imply. 

A few years ago I heard an excellent sermon by 
Dr. Twichell on The Diffusion of Religion. He 
illustrated by comparing the old-fashioned fireplace 
with the modern furnace. The romance and senti- 
ment and “focus” of the fireplace are gone, but 
our houses are warmed. So the leaven of religion 
has spread till all our lives are humaner and more 
religious for it. Now, what is true of religion is 
true of all higher and intenser life. In many lives, 
and in an increasing number of lives—in Life—the 
finer and more spiritual nature, fancy, imagination, 
love of art, good taste, and pure emotion, are more 
and more diffused. So far as the aim of the school 
is wisdom, it should meet the dawning spiritual 
hunger of the child with “convenient” food. Such 
nurture, such school work, can’t make show, but it 
can aid in the making of man, it can show boys and 
girls that their noblest, most romantic sentiments 
have a “ practical application,” that truth and fancy, 
art and literature and science, make their whole 
lives richer and happier. The boy who learns in 
his boyhood that the sure sources of joy are within 
himself is best fitted for his work, whatever it is ; 
because he is disinterested in the outside, showy 
pleasures which mislead so many boys. You may 
say that that’s a hard lesson to learn. Yes; to learn it 
completely. But if this capacity for wisdom is as 
common as I believe, it is possible so to touch the 
spirits of most school children that they shall enjoy 
the higher life. Hamerton has a letter in the 
Schoolma’am’s book there showing that disinterested- 
ness is the virtue most essential to intellectual life. 
My corollaries read : (1) Conversely, some touch of 
the intellectual life is most conducive to disinterest- 
edness. (2) Disinterestedness (in Hamerton’s sense) 
18 most essential to right judgment and right action. 

There was a pause, which the Schoolmaster im- 
proved by asking a question, and very soon the first 
“meet” of this summer school had broken up. 





SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS. 


By Cuarites Lepyarp Norton. 


HERE is a period in the lives of boys and 
mammas when their mutual relations become, 
as the diplomats say, “somewhat strained.” The 
boy insensibly tends toward young manhood, hates 
to be kissed by his female relatives, thinks he is old 
enough to have a gun and sail a boat, and, in short, 
generally evinces a disposition to cut the leading- 
strings. To mothers this period is inevitably trying. 
As a rule, they never know what it is to yearn after 
a seafaring life, or to cherish a secret desire to go 
West and fight Indians. They find their baby boys 
slipping away from them into an unknown sphere. 
The father, if he has not forgotten all about the 
days when he, too, longed to be a pirate, probably 
understands the situation better, and no doubt en- 
deavors, in his stupid masculine way, to explain 
matters to his wife, the result being more or less 
unsuccessful according to the respective tempera- 
ments of the three persons most intimately con- 
cerned. 

The trouble is apt to be intensified about the 
second week of the long vacation, especially with 
the sons of well-to-do parents. The restraints of 
school are thrown off, the plans for vacation have 
been tested and found more or less chimerical, and 
a spirit of unrest seizes upon the youngster, and is 
not easily exorcised. 

It seems cruel to resolutely set the boy to work ; 
in the city it is often impossible to do so; and the 
result is that too often the boy retrogrades during 
his vacation in more ways than one. In other 
words, he cannot be kept out of mischief. 

A few years ago—not more three or four, accord- 
ing to available sources of information—it occurred 
to some thoughtful and enterprising person that to 
a very considerable extent a well-ordered camp-life 
would prove a reasonable antidote for incipient 
piracy and kindred diseases. Precisely who was 
the originator of the idea is difficult certainly to 
determine. 

It may have been the founder of the famous 
“Gunnery” School, who certainly used to take his 
pupils into camp ; or it may have been the principal 
of some school in Central New York, for “ Oliver 
Optic ” in some of his popular tales has introduced 
such episodes. But these were apparently part and 
parcel of the school course, just as the summer 
encampment is a part of the regular curriculum at 
West Point. 

A summer camp for boys, in the sense here used, 
has nothing to do with regular schooling. Books, 
save for rainy weather, are abjured so far as possi- 
ble, and a healthful out-of-door existence is substi- 
tuted, with just enough supervision to keep lite 
moving pleasantly, prevent serious results from the 
inevitable quarrels, and teach boys to help them- 
selves and each other in such manly, self-reliant 
fashion as shall tend toward development in the 
line of right living. 

To this end some suitable location is chosen, 
preferably in a sparsely settled mountainous region 
where natural drainage is perfect, where the air is 
impregnated with the breath of hemlock and spruce, 
where pure spring water is near at hand, and where, 
perhaps, a lake rests in beauty among the wooded 
hills. 

Such a camp should, if possible, slope toward the 
west or southwest, for, while the daily miracle of 
sunrise is beautiful to behold, it occurs, in summer, 
at an inconvenient hour for popular needs. ‘The 
sunset, on the contrary, is a diurnal benediction. 
It occurs when most people, especially idle people, 
are at leisure and are glad to lie still and watch 
the light fade in the west. If the sun rises behind 
the camp, it is fairly high by the time breakfast 
and the other morning duties are finished, and 
has done nothing more than slant picturesquely 
through the trees and drive away the chilliness that 
always gathers about the dawn in a mountain 
land. 

On some such choice bit of mother earth the 
camp is pitched. There may be tents, or more per- 
manent structures in some backwoods order of 
architecture, but there must be somewhere within 
easy reach a substantially constructed building, to 
serve as a resort in case of sickness or of protracted 
storm. Upon the whole, wall tents such as are 
used in the army are best. There is a certain fas- 
cination in sleeping under canvas which has an 
especial charm for almost every boy. Even the 
patter of the rain and the straining of tent-ropes in 
the wind are full, for him, of wild suggestiveness. 

The tents should be well set up, floored, and pro- 
vided with bunks for not more than four in each 











tent. Two bunks, one above the other on each side, 
leave sufficient floor-room in the middle; or, if 
deemed preferable, some kind of folding bed can be 
used at night, and stowed away in the daytime. There 
is an excellent kind that, rolls up inside of a light 
wooden cylinder, about five inches in diameter and 
some seven feet long, which admirably meets all 
requirements for sleeping, and practically occupies 


no space at all when folded. 


In a camp containing from ten to twenty boys 
some sort of authority and discipline must needs be 
maintained, and the best establishments of the kind 
base their daily life somewhat after the- routine of 
the army. The bugle, for instance, sounds reveillé 
at 6:30 or 7 A.M., and half an hour later breakfast 
is served. In the meantime one of the officers has 
been down to the lakeside with those of the boys 
who are robust enough to take a header and a brief 
bath before eating, and the rest have performed 
their morning ablutions more in accordance with 
home practices. At some of the camps a brief 
religious exercise follows breakfast, and then all 
hands do “ police duty” for a few minutes, one boy 
from each tent being detailed for general work, 
while the others put the tents to rights for the day. 
It is all fun. Many hands make light work, and 
by 8:30 everybody is ready for the day’s programme, 
whatever that may be. Perhaps sides are chosen 
for base-ball, tennis, or archery ; perhaps a climb is 
taken to-the top of some neighboring peak ; perhaps 
a boat expedition is in order. These things are all 
planned long beforehand, with substitutes and 
changes in ease of unpropitious weather. 

The dinner hour is at or near midday, and sup- 
per at six, or thereabout, unless postponed for some 
general and sufficient reason. After supper the 
officers fondly hope that their youthful charges will 
be tired, and will want to keep still and watch the 
sunset; but too often they find that boyish spirits 
must find their natural outlet in action till darkness 
settles over the landscape and play is no longer 
possible. 

In summer the evenings are so short that employ- 
ments and amusements by lamplight need not be a 
serious problem; but there should be a large tent 
or room where all can meet for reading or social 
pastimes during the evening or in stormy weather. 

Tt will be seen that book-learning has no part in 
the summer camp; but the boys are encouraged to 
become interested in animal and plant life and in 
the geology of the locality. Such matters, however, 
are not forced upon their attention save in special 
cases. 

They are, however, required to be young gentle- 
men in all their relations; and if alad proves to be too 
intractable or too boorish, by nature or association, 
for such society, he has no place in camp, and his 
guardians should be requested to remove him to a 
more congenial sphere. 

The qualifications are of necessity somewhat rare 
for successfully supervising such a course of instruc- 
tion—if it may be called so, where no instruction 
is given; but the actual existence of several camps, 
and their prosperous condition after four or five 
seasons, is a sufficient proof of their practical utility. 
There will be more of them next year; and we 
understand that the pioneer winter camp for boys is 
in preparation on the beautiful shore of Biscayne 
Bay, away down at the southern extremity of Flor- 
ida. 

The scheme of summer camps has many features 
to commend it to careful parents. That it will be 
overdone, that some camps will be mismanaged, 
that some will be overmanaged, goes without say- 
ing; but it is certain that many boys can be bene- 
fited, mentally and physically, and that some can 
even be turned from evil courses into good ones by 
graduating from a judiciously selected summer home 
in the woods. 

At the established camps, fees range from $85 to 
$200 per month, the whole season usually covering 
the months of July and August, or perhaps begin- 
ning late in June and ending early in September. 
In one circular we notice the following sensible 
rule: “‘ Each boy will be allowed twenty-five cents 
per week for personal expenses while in the camp ; 
it is requested that no other money be furnished to 
any boy for use during the summer.” The cir- 
culars, also, generally contain lists of articles which 
each boy is expected to bring, and specify, besides, 
some of the minor details to which he will be ex- 
pected to conform. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the organized 
summer camp for boys is hereafter to be a charac- 
teristic feature of American life; and next season 
we shall expect to hear of similar establishments 
for the benefit of girls. 
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“THY SERVANT CHIMHAM.” 
PART I. 


By Miriam BAXTER. 
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of HAT did you say you were going to name 
the baby? I must be getting a little hard 
of hearing, I do believe.” 

“We call him Chimham. 
name, auntie ?” 

“ Well, I do declare! Iam beat! Chimham! 
Why, Mary Eastbrook! how in this round world 
did you come to hit on such an outlandish name 
for your child? It’s as harsh-sounding as coals 
rattling out of a scuttle, and is just exactly likea 
real heathen name, too—sounds like some of them 
idols and things they call their gods. You'd 
better stop and consider awhile before you go 
and hitch on to your child such a name as that, 
and the baby as fine a one as J ever see, 
too. Why in the world don’t you go to the 
Bible fora name? It’s chock full of good relig- 
ious ones, and it’s been the way of the family 
to get all the names out of it for generations back. 
Now, there’s your own father named Jacob, and 
your Uncle Caleb, too. Call the boy after them, or 
some other good Bible name, but don’t, for mercy’s 
sake, give him a name that sounds for all the world 
as if it come off the door of a Chinese laundry. 
For my part, I am free to say that I don’t approve 
of it at all, Mary,” and Aunt Martha looked sternly 
at her niece, while her knitting-needles clicked with 
unusual energy. 

“ But, auntie dear, I did take a Bible name,” said 
the young mother, glancing mischievously up into 
her aunt’s face. “I love Bible names as dearly as 
you do.” 

“ Now, Mary Eastbrook, you are a perfessor of 
religion, and you’d do mighty well to remember it 
when you go to joking about sacred things,” and 
good Miss Martha laid down her knitting work and 
prepared herself for a conflict. 

“ But I’m not joking, Aunt Martha. Chimham 
is just as truly a Bible name as James or John or 
Joseph or Philip, and I will show it to you directly. 
I chose it out of all the others on purpose for my 
own blessed, precious little boy,” and she lifted 
the warm, soft bundle from her knees, and clasped 
it close, covering the tiny red face with passionate 
kisses. 

“Mary, I want to know if you expect me to 
believe that such an unearthly name as that one is 
in the Book I’ve been a-readin’ every night and morn- 
ing for nigh on to sixty years, and I never seen it in 
all this time ?” 

“ Yes, auntie, you have just overlooked it, for it 
is certainly there, and I am going to show it to you 
directly, when I have put baby to sleep.” 

“ Well, if ‘tis in there, which I doubt, it’s most 
likely some of them Amalakites or Philistine folks 
that the Lord had to put out of the way for the 
good of decent people, and to my mind, Christian 
folks hain’t no call to copy them even in their 
names.” 

“Just wait, aunt, till you hear the story of the 
Chimham in the Bible. Zis is mother’s own dar- 
ling baby Chimham,” and with a loving little touch 
here and there, and cooing, gentle words, such as 
only a young mother murmurs over her first-born, 
she hushed him to sleep, and tucked him snugly into 
his little wooden cradle. Then she brought the Bible, 
and while Aunt Martha listened in grim silence she 
turned to the nineteenth chapter of second Samuel, 
and read aloud the sweet story of old Barzillai, the 
Gileadite, who so generously ministered to King 
David when he fled from Jerusalem, pursued by 
the army of Absalom, and who came to meet and 
rejoice with him on his triumphal return ; and how 
the grateful king had besought him to go over with 
him to the city, and dwell with him the rest of his 
days, but “ Barzillai said unto the king, How long 
have I to live that I should go up with the king 
unto Jerusalem? I am this day fourscore years old ; 
and can I discern between good and evil? Can thy 
servant taste what I eat or what I drink? Can I 
hear any more the voice of singing men and sing- 
ing women? Wherefore then should thy servant 
be yet a burden to my lord the king? Thy servant 
will go a little way over Jordan with the king; 
and why should the king recompense it me with 


How do you like the 


such a reward? Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn | 


back again, that I may die in mine own city, and 
be buried by the grave of my father and of my 
mother. But behold thy servant Chimham: let him 
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go over with my lord the king; and do to him 
what shall seem good unto thee.” 

“ Don’t you see, auntie, how it was? I can feel 
it all through me, though maybe I can’t make 
you understand it. He loved his son so well that 
he wanted all the best things of life for him. He 
did not care at all about himself; he was willing to 
go back to Gilead alone—yes, and die alone—so 


-Chimham could have the glory and the triumph of 


going with King David to Jerusalem. 

“ Don’t you know that is just the way all parents 
feel about their children? They would like to push 
them out into the sunshine, no matter how deep the 
shadows may fall over their own lives. 

“T did not use to know about it, or understand it 
at all; but I see it perfectly now. From the very 
first time I heard my baby’s little faint, wailing ery, 
I have felt as if all must be forhim. I don’t care any 
more what comes to me, so he has the best things 
always; and that is why I named him Chimham.” 
And the young mother’s face glowed as she spoke, 
though large tears trembled on her lashes. 

“George and I,” she went on, “ are not wise or 
learned ourselves ; but we mean our boy shall be 
everything. He isn’t a bit like other babies, even 
now. The doctor said he had a perfectly splendid 
head, and he begins to notice things already ; and, 
then, he is such a strong, healthy little fellow, too! 
I tell you, Aunt Martha, you are going to be proud 
of that boy one of these days, even if you don’t like 
his name. 

“ T shall tell him, when he is old enough to under- 
stand, all about it; and it may help him to try to be 
worthy to hear the name of that other Chimham 
who went over with King David.” 

Aunt Martha here took off her spectacles, and 
began rubbing them vigorously on a corner of her 
black silk apron; and there was a suspicious drop 
on the wrinkled cheek, and a decided huskiness in 
her voice when she spoke again. 

“ Mary Eastbrook, I won’t deny but you tell the 
story mighty well; and as for me, I'll just own up 
that I never heard or read of anybody named 
Chimham in my life before to-day ; but there is one 
thing in the Bible that I have seen, and that I'd 
like to call your attention to, and that is the words 
that say: ‘ Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.’ You are in great danger of lovin’ the child 
too well, and so is your husband, too, for he is as 
nearly gone daft about the hoy as you are your- 
self.” 

“No, auntie dear, I don’t believe that. We 
can’t love him too well, if we love God better. He 
gave him to us, and sent the love along with him, 
and we both mean to raise him for God, and for 
great influence in the world. 

“Did I tell you that George is going to sell the 
meadow farm, and put the money in bank now, 
so that there will be quite a little sum by the time 
the boy can go to school? We mean to give him 
every advantage in the way of education. 

“You know George never went to college, and I 
had to leave school very early ; so we want our 
child to have everything that we two have missed 
in our lives.” 

“ Well, Mary, you certainly do talk like a book, 
if you didn’t have much schoolin’. And here comes 
your husband, and he won’t be able to see anything 
or talk about anything but that baby, so [ had 
better be going.” And Miss Martha rolled up her 
knitting and picked up her sunbonnet, just as a 
stalwart, fresh-faced young man came, with a 
swinging step, up the little graveled path from the 
gate to the door. 

“How are you, auntie dear? Have you seen 
the boy? Now isn’t he a perfect beauty ? Do you 
think you ever saw another like him?” And the 
young father went straight to the cradle where the 
child lay sleeping, and lifted in his own brown 
hand one of the tiny pink fists, and kissed it almost 
reverently. 

“Yes, George, the boy is well enough,” said 
Aunt Martha, “ but of all the unearthly names that 
I’ve ever heard of, this Chimham is the beat!” 

“That's so! you're right there, auntie; I told 
Mary the whole town would be making fun of us ; 
but, as usual, the little woman will have her own 
way,’ and he laughed and looked fondly at his 
wife as he spoke. 

There was a perceptible smile on nearly every 
face in the church, and even the minister bit his 
lip and looked puzzled, on the next Sunday morn- 
ing, when the wonderful baby was presented for 
the usual rite; and when he said: ‘Chimham, I 
baptize thee,” ete., some of the young and volatile 
portion of the congregation actually giggled outright 
at the queer-sounding name, and some whispered 
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remarks were interchanged by the older ones. 
Mary Eastbrook saw and heard none of this. 
There was a rapt, far-away look in the sweet face, 
as if she saw not only the baptismal drops on her 
child’s forehead, but back through the centuries 
that other scene where the Voice said, “I will be a 
God to thee and to thy children.” 


And, oh! the way little Chimham grew and 
thrived, and the wondrous sunshine with which his 
presence flooded the house ! 

It was such bliss for his mother to wake in the 
morning and find the brown eyes looking into hers. 
It was like heaven’s own peace to lull him to sleep 
on her breast at night, and to waken now and again 
in the darkness and catch the low, soft breathing 
from the little crib that stood close beside her 
bed. 

It seemed to Mary Eastbrook that she had never 
really lived, in the true sense, until now—that all the 
years before had been only a preparation for that 
supreme hour when her baby’s eyes had first looked 
into her own. 

And then there was the delightful excitement of 
watching the boy’s development from day to day, 
and almost from hour to hour—his first look of 
recognition, his first step, his first babbling utter- 
ances: all, everything, was invested with a perfect 
rapture of interest. 

Every mother knows these things, for the blissful 
experience is as old as Eden, yet fresh and new to 
every woman who clasps to her heart a first-born 
son. 

And who may tell what wonderful dreams for 
the future, what pictures of greatness and happiness 
for the child, were not in Mary Eastbrook’s imagin- 
ings as she moved about ‘her tranquil home per- 
forming her household duties, or gently rocked the 
wooden cradle and sang the old-time lullaby to her 
little one? 

She was not really a superstitious woman, and yet 
she had been so profoundly impressed by the simple 
Bible story from which she had taken the child’s 
name, she had brooded so much over its incidents, 
that she had come to believe that somehow this 
name was to bring to her boy some great good, 
some crowning and distinguishing blessing, that 
would set him above and apart from other chil 
dren. ‘And was he not already different?’ she 
fondly thought. “Who ever saw such a wide, 
calm brow, or such deep, wistful brown eyes? And 
his daintily rounded limbs were surely unlike other 
children in strength and grace. Surely he looked. 
even now, more like a young prince than an ordi- 
nary farmer’s child; looked as if born for some 
grand and brilliant destiny, not for the tame, un- 
eventful life that had been led by his father and 
grandfather before him.” 

How the months and the years fly past us while 
the children are growing up around us ! 

Have we not many of us echoed that sad, bewil- 
dered sentence, “ While thy servant went hither 
and thither, he was gone,” as we have looked about 
our homes and realized that we have no longer our 
children? They may not have gone from the 
world, or even from the house, but they are gone 
from our arms as utterly as if “ dust to dust” had 
been said over their coffins. Yesterday, it seems, 
we held them close in our protecting clasp, we knew 
their every thought, we heard their tranquil breath- 
ing in the silent night-watches ; and, lo! to-day they 
are ours no longer. The wings are spread and the 
nest is empty. 








MANAGEMENT. 


By Mary E. VAnpyne. 


“\/7ES,” repeated Aunt Abbey, as we gathered 

around her once more, intent upon another 
talk in regard to the subject that several recent 
turns of fate had made of so much importance to 
us, “ yes, girls, there can be no doubt about it, the 
principal thing in conducting a household properly, 
and making a comfortable, orderly home, is ‘ Man- 
agement.’ 

“You have all heard the expression applied to 
the female head of a family, ‘a good manager ;’ and 
unless a woman is that, it is of little consequence 
what her position in life may be, or what the extent 
of her husband’s income, there will be neither peace, 
comfort, nor happiness under her roof unless she is 
possessed of the quality indicated by this phrase. 

“ Well!” with a long sigh from May, “ what 
is this wonderful talent, auntie? In what does it 
consist, and how is it to be obtained? Is it a nat- 
ural endowment, one that only some good fairy at 
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one’s cradle can bestow, so that the unfortunate 
who receives it not must be without it forever, or is 
it something that can be learned by ‘ industry and 
application,’ as they say at school?” 

Aunt Abbey laughed. “A good many people 
will tell you, May, that it is a natural gift, as they 
say of so many things that they are too lazy or too 
indifferent to learn. J say ”’—with a spirited em- 
phasis on the I, that made so many of Aunt Abbey’s 
sayings sound so piquant—* that anybody with any 
brains at all, and not too indolent to use them, may, 
after a fair amount of thought and practice, become 
an accomplished housekeeper. And it is every 
woman's duty to do so, too.” 

Here Aunt Abbey’s eyes quite flashed. 

“T don’t care how much ‘higher education’ 
there may be,” she continued, “ or how much genius 
for music, art, or other great achievements, it should 
be as much a part of woman’s education to keep 
house as it is to read or write. What is to become 
of her, with all her training and ability in some of 
the higher departments of the world’s work, if she 
is unable to make a home for herself or those who 
may be dependent upon her? She must live some- 
where, be she a Ristori, a Corinne, or a George 
Eliot. Is she always to be at the mercy of a house- 
keeper or a cook? No matter Qow great their 
achievements or how world-wide their fame, most 
women like to be under their own roof, and at the 
head of their own household. How can they be if 
they are ignorant of the principles of housekeeping, 
if they do not know how to order a dinner or to 
have a room swept? They must be forever at the 
mercy of some female relative or friend or a hired 
housekeeper, and servants who are really in such 
cases the mistresses of those they serve. Such a 
position may be well enough for men—poor, help- 
less creatures !—but it is not at all one for a bright, 
accomplished, sensitive woman to be placed in.” 
And Aunt Abbey laughed heartily. 

“Fancy it,’ she added a moment later. ‘“ You 
all know what a bachelor’s establishment is sure to 
be, unless he is very fortunate in those he gathers 
about him. Dust and dirt, confusion and disorder, 
discomfort and waste, are certain to be the principal 
features; and why should not that of a woman be 
the same, if she is quite as ignorant and incapable 
as her male prototype’ No, girls, learn to keep 
house anyway. Be great, celebrated, famous, if you 
can.” 

There was a moment’s pause, which nobody inter- 
rupted. 

“But what a digression! I intended to be 
very practical, and here I am loquacious,” and she 
stopped again to laugh. “Where was I, May ? 
When I wander, thrust me on the track again.” 

“Tt was ‘ Management,’ auntie.” 

“Yes, and you had just asked me how to acquire 
it. First, let me tell you why so many women fail 
to learn the art at all. The secret is this. They 
do not realize how dignified, how intricate, and how 
important a business it is to run a house properly. 
Suppose it should be suddenly suggested to a school- 
girl to take command of a ship, of even the tiniest 
boat that sails about our inland waters. How aston- 
ished she would be, and how promptly she would 
argue—and with truth—that such an undertaking is 
something very important, that a knowledge of 
boats is required, that she must be familiar, not 
only with her own duties, but with those of each 
subordinate, that she must know the name of every 
hit of canvas and rope, that there must, in fact, be 
nothing about the craft, from bowsprit to rudder, 
the office and requirements of which she is in the 
least doubt about. 

“Now, girls, I am willing to admit that a house 
is not a boat, in so far that unskillful handling will 
result in the prompt and immediate death, by drown- 
ing or otherwise, of the occupants, but I do insist 
that a house is very like a boat in so far that 
knowledge of every article within it, familiarity 
with the operations that must go on, a comprehen- 
sion of and ability to perform the work of each sub- 
ordinate, and a tact in dealing with them, is abso- 
lutely necessary on the part of the person in 
command, if disasters of all kinds are not to ensue. 

“In the first place, what is this craft you are 
to conduct, guiding her along safe channels and 
through calm waters, or driving her through wind 
and storm with tattered sails and missing spars 
until at last she is sucked down into the whirlpool 
of ruin? Well, is she a grand ocean steamer, with 
massive engines, towering masts, and gilded saloons, 
or is she a tiny sailboat with narrow and contracted 
deck, a plain cabin, and neat little berths for only 
two or three ’”’ 

“T fancy, auntie, in my case,” laughed May, 





“she will be the tiny sailboat of the most modest 
deseription, and all her fittings of the quietest and 
least expensive kind.” 

“Very well, May, there you have it. To drop 
our fine metaphor, the first thing to decide is the 
dimensions and fittings of your house, and the 
style of ménage you will be able to keep up. See ? 
I say ‘keep up.’ How constantly we see young 
people starting out on a scale far beyond their 
income! The bride has just left her father’s house, 
and her own must not be too unlike it. There are 
a number of fine wedding presents, and these must 
have surroundings with which they will harmonize. 
Here is one rock upon which many a home has split 
and gone to pieces by the end of the first year. 
Frequently there are heavy debts left to be paid, 
and, amid the disappointment and discouragement 
of the general atmosphere, Love claps his wings and 
flies. 

“ And all for the want of management! Make 
up your mind, then, in the beginning that you will 
have no establishment beyond your means. On the 
other hand, it is wise to start with one considerably 
within them—that is, leaving a margin of some ex- 
tent for expenses that you cannot count upon. It 
is always easy to enlarge one’s plan; it is almost 
impossible to reduce it when the beginning has once 
been made. Study, then, carefully, when you find a 
house you like, whether its running expenses are 
within your means. There will be no difficulty 
about this. There is no mystery about the price of 
beef and flour, and no young girl is without plenty 
of experienced friends who will gladly help her to 
calculate just what the cost of a certain style of liv- 
ing will probably be. 

“ And when you enter into your home a regular 
plan of living should be laid out. Knowing how 
much you may spend, you can easily arrange the 
kind of a table you can afford, and how much com- 
pany you may venture to entertain, and what kind 
of entertainments, if any, you will be able to give. 
Think for a moment how absurd an evening party 
with an elaborate supper is in a house suited only 
to a quiet afternoon tea, or, at most, an occasional 
dinner to a few friends. How obvious it is that a 
great effort has been made, and that weeks of econ- 
omy will probably be necessary to make good the 
unwarranted exyenditure ! 

* And another matter that should be fully con- 
sidered, and in regard to which a system of rules 
should be laid down, iswork. Arrange just so mach 
work for each day, and just what that work shall 
be. Never undertake to do things when you can; 
you never can. Do them when they ought to be 
done, and do the same thing at the same time on 
each day of the week. Never let your meals be 
movable feasts except in great emergencies <A 
want of punctuality as to meals will throw the best 
domestic system into disorder. Have them on time, 
and be on time yourself, or, like Pharaoh’s locusts, 
these tri-diurnal ceremonies will eat up the whole 
day, and leave room for nothing. 

“Now, one more more adage, May. ‘ Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.’ Lay your plans 
thoughtfully, sensibly, judiciously, then follow them 
out faithfully, scrupulously. You cannot fail, and 
you will certainly have a happy, well-ordered home. 
There, girls, you have been lectured enough to-day.” 

And Aunt Abbey folded up her knitting and 
closed her eyes, with the evident intention of 
recruiting her energies after so much eloquent dis- 
course by going to sleep. 

IVY POISONING. 
ANY of our readers will appreciate these suv- 
gestions for the treatment of persons suffer- 
ing from ivy poisoning, from “ Medical Classies :” 

The surest remedy is for those to whom the plant 
is poisonous to give it a wide berth. This is not 
always possible, for although this plant, which is 
very poisonous to some but entirely harmless to 
others, generally grows in patches which completely 
covers the ground, a few single plants are often 
found scattered about the field, and before one is 
aware of its presence the mischief is done. 

Ivy poisoning is produced by two species of plants. 
The poison-ivy, hus Toxicodendron, as it is 
properly called, is not an ivy, but belongs to the 
sumach genus. Its leaves have a marked and very 
characteristic glossy look. It grows, ivy-like, on 
stone walls, fences, and hedges, or climbs trees and 
bushes. It is found by roadsides, in pastures, and 
along the borders of woods. 

The second species is popularly known as “ poison- 
dogwood” or poison-sumach (Rhus Venenata). It is 
a small tree, is found mostly in swamps, and is by 





far the more poisonous than the poison-ivy. In the 
autumn its foliage surpasses that of all other trees 
in the variety and brilliancy of its tints. 

Actual contact with the plants is not in all cases 
necessary for the production of their poisonous 
effects, on account of the volatility of their active 
principle. Persons are known to have been poisoned 
by simply passing by places where the vine grows 
abundantly. 7 

Those who are not familiar with these plants will, 
on general principles, do well to avoid any vine or 
bush growing by rocks, fences, and woodsides, with 
glossy leaves arranged in trees; and in the autumn, 
any particularly brilliant tree in swampy places, 
with leaves resembling, but broader than, those of 
the common sumach. 

Fortunately, ivy-poisoning is not a dangerous 
affection, although persons severely poisoned present 
a very distressing and dangerous appearance. No 
sears, or permanent injury to the skin or general 
system, are apprehended in ordinary cases. and no 
danger of “ catching it” by contact with the erup- 
tion upon another person need be feared. 

The bruised leaves of the common plantain are an 
excellent antidote, and always convenient. Rubthem 
over the eruptions, and bind them on if possible. 
Fine table salt often effects acure. Applications of 
soft soap sometimes afford relief. Sweet oil is one 
of the surest and most agreeable remedies. Bathe 
the irritated parts frequently with the oil. A  eor- 
respondent speaks in high terms of sulphite of soda 
as a remedy, giving his experience as follows: “ I 
suffered by having been poisoned by ivy twelve 
years ago. Iwas completely covered with it, and I 
tried all of the old and new cures for it without any 
good resulting from them, until one day a druggist’s 
clerk gave me ten cents worth of sulphite of soda 
dissolved in one pint of water, and told me to bathe 
with it freely. It acted like magic; it allayed the 
itching and was very soothing, and I was well in a 
week. I have told a great many people of it, and 
those who used it have been invariably cured. I 
keep a bottle of it constantly mixed, and when I have 
been among the ivy, which I often am, I always 
bathe with it, and I am never bothered with poison 
after using it once or twice. 

A writer in the “ Popular Science News ” gives the 
following remedy for poison oak: “TI have always 
been susceptible to the poison of ivy and oak, so as 
to give me great annoyance unless it is immediately 
checked on its first appearance. This common wash- 
ing soda accomplishes for me if properly applied. I 
make the application by saturating a slice of loaf 
bread with water, then covering one surface with 
soda and applying to the eruption, the soda next to 
the flesh. When the bread is dried by the animal 
heat I drop the water on the outer side, so as to keep 
it thoroughly moistened, and dissolve the erystal 
soda in contact with the skin. This, you will per- 
ceive, is merely a bread poultice—the bread being a 
vehicle through whose moisture the soda reaches the 
humor. I find that washing or bathing with soda 
water, even continuously, will not suffice with me. 
My skin requires the heat and moisture of the bread 
in order for the soda to act on and neutralize the 
poison. I rarely have need to retain the soda poul- 
tice for more than thirty minutes on any affected 
part. No pain ensues. Formerly I suffered often 
for weeks, as the poison would spread all over my 
body. Nowthirty minutes measures the duration of 
its exhibition.” 

Dr. Hahn has had excellent resalts from the fol- 


lowing: 
Carbolic Acid, ; F , ? dr. i. 
Strong Ammonia Water, . dr. ss. 
Olive Oil, 02. iij. 


M. Apply on compresses every two or three hours, 
an ice-bag being superimposed if there is much pain. 

Another highly recommended formula consists of 

Sulphate of Zine, . , : . OZ. Ss. 
Olive Oil, ; F ; ; OZ. Viij. 

Shake thoroughly and apply on soft cloths, two 
applications being usually sufficient. 

Awriter in the “Scientific American” states that 
he was rapidly relieved of the symptoms of ivy 
poisoning by applying to the parts affected a solution 
of four ounces of baking sada in three quarts of 
water. 

Hot water is also recommended as one of the 
very best agents to employ for ivy poisoning. 

Dr. E. Mommsen, of Bloomington, IIl., writes 
that immediate relihf to the patient poisoned by 
Rhus venenata followed the local use of 


Carbolie Acid, . : gr. %: 
Borie Acid (powdered), dv. ij. 
Vaseline, . ‘ 02. i. 


M. Apply two or three times daily. 
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FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
By M. L. B. B. 


. E gave five hundred dollars for a little bay 

mare that went like the wind, and then drove 
her so hard going over the hills from Glastenbury 
to Pomfret that she dropped dead before they could 
get her into the @table.” 

“Fool! he throws money away like water!” 
grumbled another voice. “ All his father left him 
will be gone in three years at the rate he’s going 
on, and then he'll have to set about work, provided 
he hasn’t drunk himself to death in the mean- 
time.” 

“Some poor young rich man,” I thought, over- 
hearing this conversation between two men, who 
had met by the spring where I was watering my 
horse; and from what they said further I 
found that they referred to the son of a man 
who had once held a very high office in the 
State and who had amassed a large fortune in 
business. 

It made me sick at heart to think of the life run- 
ning to waste, and the large opportunities so fatally 
misused. In such hands money was a poison and 
a curse. What noble ambitions, what wise benevo- 
lence, what pure domestic joys, could find any 
place in the heart of a cruel, dissipated spend- 
thrift ? 

Unable to finish my journey that day, I stopped 
for the night at a little farmhouse, which struck 
my fancy by its picturesque situation. Behind it 
was a steep wooded hill, which stood so close that 
the house was built into its base, and the yard, 
though small, had a terrace and flight of stone 
steps. Across the road from the front gate 
was a swift, shallow stream eight feet wide, on 
its way to drive mill-wheels a few miles further 
down. 

Supper was just ready when I, unexpected and 
a stranger, asked for shelter. Better baked beans 
and brown bread I never tasted, and the wheat 
bread, butter, and honey were, each in its way, 
perfect. The kitchen, with its floor painted green 
and home-made rugs, its plants in the deep-seated 
windows, its white curtains, its old-fashioned chairs 
with feather cushions, and its tidy stove, seemed 
so pleasant to me that I begged to be allowed to 
spend the evening there with my host and his 
family. 

He had, I found, not more than two or three 
acres of productive land, the rest being rocky 
pasture and woods. But that, he said, he did not 
mind ; there was quite enough for him to cultivate, 
and if it had been more of a farm he could not 
have made out to buy it. 

“Its buildings were out of repair,” he added, 
“and I got the whole place for five hundred 
dollars. It was money I had worked for and laid 
up.” 

“ And after we came here we worked hard to 
put everything to rights,” said his wife, who had 
evidently been an unfailing and cheerful helpmeet. 
It was to her that the exquisite cleanliness of the 
little house was due, the clear panes of glass, the 
well-scoured shelves, the bright tins, the dustless 
corners, and the thrifty plants. 

They had one fine Alderney cow which they had 
bought when it was a calf, and carefully reared. 
They told me how they came by their horse, which 
seemed to be a rather more valuable one than is 
usual on such a farm. He had been, two years 
before, a young horse and the best one in Flock’s 
livery stable at Milltown, but had been overdriven 
and lamed, so that he was not likely to be of use 
for a year or more, and perhaps never. So Flock 
sold him, for thirty dollars, and the farmer took all 
risks, brought the poor creature home, doctored 
him and groomed him, and gave him six months’ 
rest. 

“ Now,” he said, “he is as sound as ever, and I 
wouldn’t sell him for two hundred dollars.” 

* We love him too well to sell him,” added the 
wife. 

As I lay in my comfortable bed that night, lulled 
by the ripple of the brook running by, I thought 
how much five hundred dollars had been made to 
do in these lives, securing them this most homelike 
home, this nest among the hills, where in their 
advancing years the farmer and his wife could live, 
with ali their modest wants satisfied, and honored 
among their neighbors. 

The foolish spendthrift gave that sum for a horse 
only to drive it to death, while the farmer's five 
hundred dollars seemed not so much parted with as 
transmuted into a lifelong blessing. 
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TOMMY’S LESSON. 
By Mrs. A. J. Munpy. 








HE day that Tommy was three years old, it was 
agreed between papa and mamma, and Pom- 
pey, the black horse, that they should take Tommy 
out for a drive through the country. Now, this was 
the greatest treat imaginable, for, as papa was a 
doctor, and had to keep the horse trotting about all 
day to see sick people, it was very seldom that Pom- 
pey could be spared for domestic purposes. When 
it did happen, therefore, it was a signal for great 
rejoicing. 

It was now July, and the weather was very sultry, 
and a good many of papa’s patients had gone off to 
the mountains, or to the seashore, or away into the 
country, so that he and Pompey managed to get an 
oceasional half-holiday. 

And so it happened on this particular July day, 
which was the anniversary of another July day 
when Tommy Toodles first came into this topsy- 
turvy world, it was decided that Pompey should take 
them all on a nice, long drive. 

Of course, you must know that “oodles” was 
not Tommy’s real name, but only a nickname which 
his brother Jack had given him when a baby, and 
which seemed to suit the plump little figure so well 
that the rest of the family soon caught the name, 
and had playfully called him Tommy Toodles ever 
since. His real name was Livingstone, but that was 
too hard for Tommy to say, and he never even 
tried, being perfectly content with the nickname of 
his babyhood. 

“Now, Tommy,” said mamma, when they had 
finished the birthday dinner, at which Tommy was 
permitted to have all the raisins he wanted, “I 
am going to wash and dress you first, and let you sit 
on the front steps until I am ready to go.” 

Tommy .gave a pretty loud whoop for such a 
very small boy, and then pranced up and down the 
room like a little wild colt. Mamma had hard 
work to catch him, and still harder work to make 
him stand quiet and have his hair brushed. Tommy 
never could bear to have his hair brushed. Possibly 
it was because mamma had begun the brushing 
process at so early a period of his existence, indeed 
before he really had any hair to brush. But it 
might have been that he would have objected any 
way. After much wriggling and twisting and 
squirming about, he was at last washed and brushed 
and dressed in his little black velvet skirt and white 
waist with a sailor collar, and then he looked sweet 
enough to kiss. As mamma always availed herself 
of the slightest pretext to kiss Tommy, she kissed 
him now, and, with many injunctions not to move 
from his seat on the top step, she left him there 
with a colored picture book, and a cotton-flannel 
elephant,and went upstairs to get ready for the 
drive. On the whole, Tommy was a pretty good 
boy about minding his mother. One reason might 
have been that whenever he obeyed he was re- 
warded with a square lump of sugar and three 
cloves. Now, I am sure he wouldn't like to have 
me tell what happened when he disobeyed, but it 
was such an odd thing to happen that I think I 
must venture to tell you. Whenever he disobeyed 
his mother, she dressed him up in a little girl’s frock, 
parted his hair in the middle, and made him sit still 
in achair, and hold a doll baby, for fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty minutes, according to the nature of the 
offense. 

Young as he was, Tommy felt keenly the disgrace 
of this form of punishment, and when he saw the 
pink calico frock and the flaxen-haired doll emerg- 
ing from the closet, his heart always sank within 
him, and he lifted up his voice and wept. 

He had made up his mind to be very good on 
this his birthday, and I don’t believe that any num- 
ber of little boys or girls could have persuaded him 
to leave his seat on the top stepand go with them— 
no, not if every little boy and girl had offered hima 
chocolate mouse, and Tommy was exceedingly fond 
of chocolate mice. There is only one thing that 
could have happened to induce him to disobey, and, 
as bad luck would have it, that very thing hap 
pened. 

Tommy was earnestly engaged with his pretty 
alphabet book, trying to make Z-E-B-R-A spell 
| striped horse, when suddenly the sounds of music 
| broke the stillness, and Tommy looked up to see, 

right in front of his own gate, a man with a hand- 
| organ, and, oh! what do you suppose? A real, live 
monkey, in a beautiful scarlet uniform trimmed 











with gold braid, and a funny little cap on his head, 
which he put on and off so fast that it made one 
dizzy to look at him. All this Tommy saw attached 
to a long cord, one end of which was.wound around 
the man’s hand. The monkey shambled along on 
the top of the fence, then looked up at Tommy and 
smiled, and chattered, and took off his hat. That 
was enough. Good-by, picture-book! Good-by, 
elephant! In a twinkling Master Tommy had 
almost tumbled off the steps in his haste to get to the 
beautiful monkey, and now he was dancing before 
the little chattering creature in an ecstasy of delight. 

As soon as the man with the organ found that 
Tommy had no pennies for him, he moved off 
down the street, taking the monkey with him. 
Tommy thought this was the height of cruelty. 
Indeed, he was so disgusted that two great tears 
came and glistened on his eyelids. But he bravely 
winked them off, and made up his mind that erying 
would never bring him any nearer to the monkey. 
Now, this was very true indeed, and if he had only 
stopped there! But he didn’t. He immediately 
set about thinking what would bring him near to 
the monkey, and that is where the trouble began. 
The first thing that occurred to him was to open the 
gate and walk out, but his little arm was not quite 
long enough to reach the latch. Then he tried to 
climb the fence, but he only scratched his hands, 
and soiled and rumpled his pretty clothes. There 
was but one hope left, and he determined to test it. 
Between the sidewalk and the lower gate bar there 
was just space enough for a little boy of Tommy’s 
age to squeeze through if he went the right way 
about it, and wasn’t too fat. Tommy was pretty 
fat, and at any other time he probably couldn’t have 
made much headway, but when he thought of the 
monkey no effort seemed too great to make. Down 
he went, flat on his face, and worked himself through 
like a turtle, clawing with his hands and feet. 

When he came up on the other side of the gate, 
he was a very different-looking little boy from the 
one who was sitting in the doorway, so contented 
and happy, only a few minutes before. His face 
and hands were all begrimed, his velvet skirt was 
torn and dusty, his white waist was no longer white, 
and altogether he looked as if he might have been 
just pulled out of an ash-barrel. 

But, oh, how happy he was to be free! So happy 
that he really forgot what a very naughty boy he 
was, and he went skipping down the street in the 
direction of the hand-organ man, as fast as his little 
legs could carry him. 

When he arrived at the corner, he found quite a 
number of children gathered about the monkey, who 
had climbed up on the back of one of the big boys, 
and was engaged in pulling the big boy’s hair, to 
the unspeakable delight of all the little ones. 

But now the organ-grinder shouldered his instru- 
ment, hauled in the monkey, and turned down 
another street, closely followed by all the little folks, 
with Tommy bringing up the rear. They walked 
quite a distance before making another stop, and 
then Tommy was much gratified to see a pretty 
little girl come out of a big house, and give the mon- 
key three pennies. He wished he had brought 
some of his pennies that were in his little red bank 
athome. The monkey took off his cap to the little 
girl, and that reminded Tommy that he had come 
away without his hat. Then he thought of mamma, 
who had been so good to him all day, and who had 
told him not to move from the top step, and there 
he was a good long distance from the top step. 
Then he thought of Pompey, and the nice ride in 
the country, and before he knew it he was begin- 
ning to feel very naughty and uncomfortable. He 
looked at the monkey, who was particularly enter- 
taining just at that moment. He was rapidly devour- 
ing a piece of frosted cake which the little girl had 
given him, and Tommy said to himself, very emphati- 
cally : 

“Soon as that monkey eats that cake I’m doin’ 
home.” . 

It was very hard, but he kept his promise. When 
the last crumb of cake had disappeared (which, by 
the way, was on the end of the monkey’s nose, and 
he had to run his pink tongue out very far to get 
it), Tommy turned his face, as he supposed, toward 
home, and as he walked along he wondered if he 
would get back in time for the drive, and if papa 
and mamma could possibly go off without him. He 
was getting pretty tired now, but he trudged on 
and on, thinking that when he got home he would 
climb up into mamma’s lap, and bury his nose in 
her neck, and cry a little, and then never be naughty 
again. 

A big Newfoundland dog walked up to him, and 
[Continued :on page 205.] 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


HE Christian Union has given large space dur- 
ing recent months to educational matters, and 
it proposes to continue the discussion for an indefi- 
nite period. The educational campaign which it 
has opened will be prolonged and vigorously prose- 
cuted. The dangers which confront our school sys- 
tem are great and imminent; the defects of that 
system are becoming more and more evident ; the 
necessity for trustworthy information, for frank 
criticism, and for decisive action will become more 
widely recognized as facts are brought to light and 
their significance and meaning are understood. ‘The 
dangers of our public school system are twofold : 
there are dangers from without and there are 
dangers within. The chief danger from without is 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and the scope 
and method of that attack we have pointed out in a 
series of articles setting forth the doctrine and 
attitude of the church on the question of public 
edueation, the extent to which parochial schools 
have already been established, and the fact that in 
every school district the attempt will be made, not 
only to establish a parochial school, but to cripple or 
destroy the public school. This is a struggle to the 
death; there will be no compromise ; the public 
school system will either be maintained by the reso- 
lute and determined co-operation of all Americans 
who value their political system, or it will be de- 
stroyed. The Roman Catholic Church makes no 
concealment of its antagonism ; in a recent issue 
the Catholic “ Freeman’s Journal” declares that 
“the Catholie attitude on the school question is un- 
compromising. . . . The State has no right to edu- 
sate, but every right to protect itself against parental 
varelessness. . . . As Catholics we cannot allow the 
State either to teach sectarianism to our children, 
or to increase a school system of which we cannot 
approve with our money.” The Christian Union 
proposes, on broad grounds of public welfare and 
safety, to carry on this discussion until the danger 
to our school system from without is fully under- 
stood. We shall antagonize the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, not the Roman Catholic people. 

There are also dangers from within, and these 
dangers we propose also to point out without fear or 
favor: dangers from the prevalence of mechanical 
methods, of antiquated educational machinery, of 
incompetency, political influence, and commercial 
corruption. There is a widespread feeling that our 
school system, in many places, stands in need of 
thorough investigation and radical reconstruction. 
In the city of New York, for instance, it is widely 
believed by the most intelligent citizens that our 
public schools are under the spell of a mechanical 
spirit which is destroying all vital educational life 
within them; that teachers are so minutely super- 
vised, and held to certain fixed requirements of 
work with such rigidity, that the inspiring element 
of personality is completely crushed out of them ; 
and that the pupils are crammed, without being 
trained, and are turned out, at the end, with small 
real educational capacity. These are very serious 
beliefs, when held by a large body of intelligent 
people ; and, later on, The Christian Union proposes 
to tell its readers whether there is good ground for 
them. ‘This impression of the presence of grave 
(lefeets in our public schools is not confined to one 
city or State; it is very general; and it is finding 
more extended and definite expression. 

Defective methods of instruction are by no means 
confined to the public schools; the private schools 
of the country are, many of them, open to severe 
criticism ; and, in the interests of education, that 
criticism ought to be frankly made. There is noth- 
ing comparable in importance, in the long run, 
with the soundness of educational methods; the 
outcome of the Presidential election is a small mat- 
ter in comparison with the question whether our 
schools are doing, honestly and wisely, the work 
committed to them. In the endeavor to answer 
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this question, The Christian Union will lay under 
contribution the highest educational authorities and 
the largest educational experience. It will give 
great prominence and large space to educational 
questions, because it recognizes their superior impor- 
tance, and believes that the time is ripe for diseus- 
sion and progress. To that end the judgment and 
experience of the leading educators is of the highest 
moment, and we shall draw freely upon both. 


SHORTER SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


RESIDENT ELIOT'S paper on_ shortened 
school programmes, which appears in the 
August “ Atlantic,” is one of the most suggestive 
and far-reaching discussions of what is fundamental 
in our education that has been furnished by any 
American. He has to solve the problem of delay 
in our public school system, by which our youth are 
turned out of school two years later than the 
French youth and with a far inferior and less 
practical education. This delay has often been 
lamented by parents and guardians because it was 
necessary to take youth away from school before 
they had reached a point in their studies where it 
was wise for them to stop, and what education they 
had was found to be of little value in practical life. 
President Eliot finds in it, so far as the high 
schools and special academies are concerned, an 
obstacle in the way of keeping up the number of 
students in our colleges to a fair proportion with 
the natural increase of population. When a young 
man, seeking a professional career, must be a 
dependent on his father or friends till he is twenty- 
seven years of age, something is wrong in our 
system of education, and President Eliot has ex- 
pressed in this paper very fully and clearly what it 
is. The boys (and the girls are in the same diffi- 
culty)are kept so long in the secondary schools that 
the work of earning their own living clashes with 
the desire to have a good education, and in the 
great number the interest in study yields to the 
demand to be earning something. The colleges 
suffer and the whole community suffers by this 
arrangement, and though we give over almost the 
entire time of our young people to their school 
work till they are somewhat mature, the school 
training is made wearisome, and an immense 
amount of time is consumed without adequate and 
visible results. This is the statement of the case. 
President Eliot affirms simply what everybody 
knows and laments. He meets the issue by quot- 
ing the success of the French in dealing with the 
great pressure of modern civilization upon the school 
programme. They have essentially the same kind 
of people to deal with that we have, but they have 
been able to keep severely to the fundamental idea 
of school work, which is to follow the lines of actual 
life. The American programme is loaded down with 
an immense amount of detail; it implies constant 
examinations; it insists upon accuracy in detail ; it is 
a complicated contrivance for holding young people 
back from the rapid acquisition of knowledge. It 
delays the active and progressive minds till they lose 
sight of principles in endless detail and iteration, and 
it still more discourages the dull youth, who, if incapa- 
ble of mastering a principle, are not helped by try- 
ing to put ittouse. The French method is the rapid 
and thorough mastery of the fundamental principle 
with the aid of competent teachers, and the applica- 
tion of the principle to actual work in mastering 
the next thing to be done. The constant examina- 
tion is not insisted on to the same extent; the drill 
is enough to fix the principle, and the application 
of it will be taught by the better pupils, and the 
dull ones must be helped to understand the princi- 
ple, not perpetually drilled in what they do not 
understand and do not care for. The point is that 
the mind of a young person is best trained, not by 
hammering away for a long time on one thing, but 
by being stimulated to mental acquisition. The 
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French boys and girls are kept awake by the effort 
to master hard things, but the hard things are the 
principles of knowledge rather than a large insist- 
ence upon their application, and little is thought of 
the literal aceuracy which our school overseers insist 
upon in annual or semi-annnal examinations. Much 
that with us is made to depend upon what the 
teachers can get out of the pupil is with the French 
made to depend upon the powers of the teacher to 
awaken his pupils to the highest efforts of which they 
are capable. The one system stultifies by insist- 
ing upon accuracy of details as the great point in 
intellectual training ; the other seeks to awaken the 
intellect to the grasp of principles, and removes 
from the school programme whatever does not 
strictly belong there. The teacher and the pupil 
both work harder than with us, and the results of 
their work are far more satisfactory. They follow 
the simpler and more natural method of the home ; 
we follow a method that gives drill rather than 
insight into principles. 

The principle here set forth in this contrast of 
methods is one that receives illustration in the 
mental grasp and the power of wise work that 
belong to the two nationalities. The French waste 
no time in getting at what they propose to do. 
The school method follows them straight into active 
life. President Eliot’s advice is, of course, to adopt 
the French method, and yet he is too wise a man to 
adopt any method that does not follow the great 
national lines of thought and activity. Near as we 
are to the French in many things, our people would 
never thrive by blindly copying their methods. But 
if we can save, in this rushing age, two whole years 
in the education of our youth, and in the less time 
‘an take them over more ground and give them a 
better start in life than is at present possible, it. is 
time that our methods were revised in the light of 
theirs, and the practical necessities of our civiliza- 
tion demand it. President Eliot’s suggestions on 
this point are excellent. First, the programmes need 
to be stripped of their provision for too much drill 
and examination ; the studies are not to be lessened 
in number, but in their laboriousness and dullness. 
Then, with the better programme, there must be 
the better teacher, and more male teachers ought to 
be employed. The way to the better teacher is to 
increase the teachers’ examination, and to throw 
the weight of superintendence or supervision into 
the increase of his efficiency for his tasks. This 
implies a larger responsibility and greater freedom 
for the teacher, but if his ability is greater there is 
no fear that he will not use his freedom to the 
advantage of his pupils. The teacher who ean 
touch the individuality of his pupil is to be en- 
couraged and assisted in his work, and here is where 
superintendence in this country has an almost un- 
occupied field. The scholar has been supervised 
too much, the teacher too little. Then the idea that 
pupils are to reach in their work an accuracy that 
is not reached in real life should be exchanged for 
the larger and better grasp of principles and their 
application to daily experience. The point of an 
interested and awakened mind is the point of 
advance in one’s education, and the reaching of this 
is possible with a better body of instructors and with 
a more inspiring method. One indispensable con- 
dition of improved instruction is the recognition of 
teaching as a profession, and the concession to the 
teacher of the right of tenure of office. Then the 
holding of pupils back, in order that they may 
assist the duller scholars to pass their examinations, 
must be abandoned. ‘There is need everywhere of 
a system for easy advance of good scholars to the 
rank where they belong. Finally, the school hours 
should not be shortened, but the conditions of 
school life should be made so healthful and the 
interest in school work should be so awakened that 
the regular hours may be all taken up with the duties 
in hand. These changes can be gradually introduced 
all over the country, and when they are adopted 
we shall send our youth out into the world two 
years sooner than we do now, and better equipped 
for what they propose to do. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


HE Conservatory system of musical instruction 

was first introduced into this country in 1853 
by Eben Tourjée, the Director of the New England 
Conservatory. The Musical Institute, in which this 
advance was made, was chartered by the State of 
Rhode Island in 1859, and soon developed into the 
Providence Conservatory of Music, at Providence, 
R.I. To secure advantages nowhere to be found 
outside of the largest cities, the institution was, in 
February, 1867, removed to Boston, where commo- 
dious quarters were secured in the famous Music 
Hall building. 
Legislature of Massachusetts, it was incorporated 
under the name of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Here its growth was such that it soon 
became the largest musie school in the world. 
to this time more than thirty-five thousand have 
enjoyed its advantages, and gone forth to exert 
their influence for good, in the refinement of public 
taste and the elevation of society. Of its graduates, 
many are filling responsible and lucrative positions 
as teachers and organists; while others, as_ solo 
artists and professor: s, have attained a most honor- 
able distinction at home and in foreign countries. 
So high is the esteem in which its course of train- 
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Franklin Square Bostop 


In 1870, by a special act of the | 


ing is held, that even the large numbers graduated | 


from year to year scarcely ‘suffic e to supply the 
public demand for teachers who have enjoyed it. 
This remarkable growth, together with the ever- 
increasing demands for that broader development 
of the conservatory idea which would combine 
opportunities for general culture with the best facil- 
ities for the study of music, led to the purchase of 
its new and splendid estate on Franklin Square, 


giving the New England Conservatory what is | 


universally conceded to be 
The Largest and Finest Conservatory Building 
in the World. 

This is situated on Newton and James Streets, 
fronting on Franklin Square—a park adorned with 
fountains and flowers—and has seven stories and 
dome. 
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It extends one hundred and eighty-tive feet | 


on Newton Street, and two hundred and ten feet | 


on James Street, and has rooms for five hundred 
lady students. Besides‘music hall, library, reading- 
room, parlors, offices, ete., it is supplied with a 
steam laundry, bath-rooms, with hot and cold water, 


steam heat, and electric light in all the rooms, two | 
elevators, and three easy flights of stairs running | 


from basement to attic. 
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Yet these external advantages were the last and | 


the least which entered into Eben ‘Tourjée’s plans 
for musical culture. As described by the Rev. M. 
Emory Wright, the Boston school, when first estab- 
lished, while funds were © still low, secured 
the best available teachers, both native and foreign, 
and it has always been the very opposite of a “ brick- 
and-mortar college.” The scientific mastery of 
principles is coupled with the mechanical routine of 
practice. A knowledge of harmony, of theory, 
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of metrical composition, 
and of other deep things 
is made essential to every 
completed course. Every- 
thing tends to a broad- 
ness and a thoroughness 
of training never before 
witnessed in this hemi- 
sphere. The sterner ex- 
actions of technical re- 
quirement are enlivened 
by many recreations and 
extra privileges. Recitals 
and concerts are given 
at regular times, to ex- 
hibit the proficiency of 
the scholars, and to pre- 
pare them for public 
duties. By special ar- 
rangement the notable 
occasions in the great 
concert halls are made 
accessible, at little or no 
expense, to the students, 
and the chance afforded 
of seeing and of hearing 
many of the most re- 
nowned artists of the 
world. A musical at- 
mosphere and an air of 
refining culture prevails. 
The place became a 
world in itself, with 
spirit and belongings 
and character all its 
own. 

The present Faculty numbers eighty-nine, of 
It represents 
forty or more specialties, all germane to the central 
objec t, and comprises talent second to none in either 
hemisphere. Among the best in their departments 
are several graduates of the institution itself. The 
material appliances leave little to be desired. 
Besides the ample home quarters, full of elegance 

and of comforts, there is a labyrinth of offices, of 
waiting-rooms, of recitation and of practice rooms. 
There are apartments for modeling and sculpture, 
for drawing and painting, for wood- -carving, for art 
embroidery. and physical culture. There is a 
museum, with various samples of instruments, both 
old and new, and of musical charts and books, gath- 
ered from many lands. There is a musical libs rary 
with three thousand volumes. There is a store 
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and musical merchandisé are furnished at great 
advantage to the students. There is a monthly 
magazine wholly produced within the Con- 
servatory, and in all respects of the highest 
quality. 

It has been the unvarying policy of the New 
England Conservatory 
of Music to accommo- 
date, wherever  prac- 
icable, pupils of all 
tastes. and grades and 
circumstances. The low 
rates of tuition very nat- 
urally encourage many 
to attend for short pe- 
riods, to whom even so 
limited an opportunity 
have otherwise 
been denied. Those of 
a single term, and tim- 
idly venturing a single 
study, have been as well 
treated, thoroughly 
taught, and as heartily 
welcomed to all the gen- 
eral privileges, as those 
the longest connec- 
tion and of the widest 


as 


range. Yet regular 
courses are provided, 


and rigidly exacted of all who seek the honors of 
gre aduation. That of the Conservatory covers three 
more years, when a diploma is granted stating 
the particular range of study pursued. 


wind-instrument in customary use. 


the coveted parchment. 
arts, in general literature and the languages, 
other things appertaining to generous culture. 

and 


trained theorists practitioners. 























One may at pleasure choose 
voice-culture, or piano, or organ, or any stringed or brass or wood 
But the inexorable drill in theory 
and harmony and other basal principles must unvaryingly precede 
There are also courses provided in the fine 
in elocution, 
The art of piano and 
organ tuning is made a separate study, under; the direction of 
Following] the Conservatory 
proper is the College of Music, corporate branch of Boston Univers:ty. 


This requires more advanced and difficult studies, 
with continued practice in previous lines, for two 
or three additional years, according to previous 
attainments. For this a diploma is given, bearing 
the name and the great seal of the University. 
For certain post-graduate studies the bachelor’s 
degree in music is conferred after searching ex- 
amination, and upon like conditions the doctorate 
may in due time follow. No complimentary 
honors are at any time bestowed. 

A notable feature of this institution has always 
been its interest in choral singing. Eminent 
teachers, with the best known methods, are constant- 
ly busy in this connection. The great oratorios are 
studied with care, as also the choicer compositions 
of a popular cast. To church music is accorded 
the highest pre-eminence. In addition to the 
critical training of the class-room, a volunteer 
chorus, free to all the students, and under the drill 
of the finest talent, has for years »veen sustained. 
And not alone are professional pride and ambition 
accountable for this inspiriting zeal; conscience and 
religious conviction have been more potent factors. 
The enchanced efficiency of Christian worship has 
been steadily held in view. 

The late revolution of the musical system in 
Japan grew out of a casual chat between the 
founder of the Conservatory and the Japanese 
Commissioner of Education at a New England 
summer resort. 

The system of class training in music has here 
been steadily held from the outset. While private 
instruction is readily furnished to those who for 
special reasons require it, the whole weight of influ- 
ence has been thrown the other way. The results 
have amply justified that policy. Its cheapness in 
money, however convenient or acceptable, is the 
smallest of reasons in its favor. It has proved 
superior in every particular. It makes better 
scholars and musicians. It renders them exact 
and thorough. It gives them courage and self- 
reliance. It inspires ambition. It awakens a 
wholesome rivalry. It affords more time for recita- 
tion. It brightens the mind, through the attrition, 
the scrutiny, the criticism of other minds. An able 
and eminent teacher declares that, as a rule, his 
class pupils wholly surpass his private ones in 
improvement. 

A great leader known to the musical world 
of both continents pronounces it the only true 
and honest mode of teaching. The great Men- 
delssohn says that it 
awakens a true musi- 
‘al feeling among the 
pupils, promotes in- 
dustry, and spurs to 
emulation, and _pre- 
vents one-sidedness in 
education and tastes. 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL. 


PARENT was recently asked : “ Will you send 

your daughter to boarding-school or college, or 

to Ogontz?’’ a query which led other listeners to 

inquire what peculiarity attached to this place, with 

the sonorous Indian name, that it could not be 

classed among either of the two familiar educational 
systems. 

In the first place, Ogontz is the name of the 
estate of Jay Cooke, Esq., near Philadelphia, 
bestowed by him upon his magnificent home in 
memory of an Ohio chief who was a playfellow 
and friend of Mr. Cooke’s boyhood ; and now, since 
the fame of its new use has become so extended, 
designating a station of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and the Adams Express line. 

The situation is one of remarkable beauty and 
healthfulness. A steady rise of the country north- 
east of Philadelphia from the Delaware River 
tertiinates on the borders of the city in a cluster of 
billowy hills, the slopes of which are broken by 
patches of native forest, fruitful field, and well- 
trimmed pleasure grounds, with merry streams and 
glassy ponds glinting in between. The whole region 
(known as Chilten Hills) is strikingly like middle 
England, a “ sweet familiar nature” that looks as 
if * God's fingers had touched but not pressed ” in 
the making. Crowning one of these wooded heights, 
five hundred feet above the river bed, and sur- 
rounded by wide acres of lawn tied up by bristling 
hedges and dotted with evergreens and hoary chest- 
nuts, rises a granite structure four and five stories in 
height, the dignity and spaciousness of which are 
but feebly suggested by our illustrations. It resem- 
bles an aristocratic country-seat of the Old World, 
and had the architect fully carried out his Norman 
idea, Mr. Ruskin might take comfort in the thought 
of at least one castle in America. The estate con- 
tains over two hundred acres, forty of which are 
the grounds belonging to the house. The latter is 
approached from a private road by three carriage 
drives, one guarded by a pretty cottage half-hidden 
among the trees, and leading past the well-built 
stables and spreading greenhouses up the knoll to 
the porte-cachére ; the second overlooked by the 
vine-covered lodge, which now serves the school as a 
post-oftice, meeting the side entrance by the shortest 

ray across the lawn; while a third, and the most 
picturesque, comes in from the opposite side, skirting 
the banks of a little stream under overhanging rocks, 
and, climbing abruptly, with a wink at the rustic 
Queen Anne studio near the turn on the brow of 
the hill, joins the others around a grass-plot in front 
of the stately porch. 

A branch of the latter continues below with 
the rivulet, whose dipping willows, crystal cas- 
‘ade, and quaint old mill have often served the 
artist for studies, and leads through the glens 
and forest up an avenue of beeches to the home 
again. 

The mansion was completed in 1867, at a 
cost of over $500,000, and about $50,000 was 
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spent in refitting 
and furnishing for 
its present occu- 
pants. The main 
hall, eighty feet by 
seventeen, ends in a 
conservatory forty 
feet square, gay in 
winter with tropical 
plants and sparkling 
fountain, and over- 
looking a long par- 
terre known as the 
Italian walk. The 
latter is bordered by 
a hedge of Scotch fir, 
planted with flowers 
and closed in by ¢ 
river that includes 
the natatorium and 
reservoir supplying 
the fountains. One 
wing of the building 
is estimated to equal 
in space two good- 
sized city houses. 
while an ordinary 
country residence 
down 
within the conserva- 
atory. There are about one hundred rooms, nearly 
all of which are equally spacious. The drawing-room 
is fifty by thrty, the library thirty-five by forty, 
and the dining-room (or banquet hall, it might 
be called) seats seventy-five quite comfortably. 

It goes without dispute that no other private 
school enjoys such environments, and yet it must be 
clearly understood that this lovely dwelling-place is 
but the casket in which the real Ogontz is enshrined. 

The school, opened here five years ago, was not an 
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TOWER. 
Among these are literature, history, and the hi.- 
torical study of art, painting, sculpure, and arehi- 


tecture, with the mythology and archeology 
associated therewith. The illustrations provided 


for these subjects are rare and interesting, compris- 
ing the Arundel collection of London, the publiea- 
tions of various literary societies in England, 
and a large number of chromo-litographs, stere- 


| opticon slides, and photographs. 


untried venture, but the outgrowth of one of the | 


oldest institutions in Philadelphia, whose history is | 


coeval with that of woman’s higher education in 
this country, since it is to Mrs. Emma Willard, that 
noble pioneer in this work, to whom its founders 
were indebted for the aims and methods that entered 
so successfully into their undertaking. Mrs. Har- 
riette A. Dillaye, who, as emeritus principal, is still 
actively engaged in the school, was a graduate of the 
old Troy Seminary, a teacher for five years in one 
of its most responsible departments, and carried 
with her always Mrs. Willard’s warm friendship and 
esteem. Her rare culture and generous enthusiasm 
in the cause of education kept the school abreast 
of the best efforts in that direction, until at last 
opportunity was afforded through enlarged accom- 
modations for the fruition of the seed so well 
planted. 

The rational system of tuition, together with the 
remarkable facilities at the disposal of the school, 
is what renders it unique, and places it on a plane 
far above that of the ordinary high-class boarding- 
school. With college equipment and instruction, it 
is not, however, a college, nor an attempted imita- 
tion of one. The course of study, if taken en- 
tirely, is fully rounded in itself, stretching in some 
branches into the 
second and third 
years of college 
work, and in others 
stopping on the 
threshold of such. 
The entirety with 
which the root-idea 
of education is car- 
ried out is the dis- 
tinguishing feature 
of the system pur- 
sned. Not the me- 
«hanical pouring into 
the mind of a pre- 
scribed quantity of 
information, regard- 
less of the assimilat- 
ing capacity of the 
individual, but the 
patient searching for 


forth of each pupil’s 


the aim. 

While all the de- 
partments are well 
furnished, there are 
naturally some in 
which special enthu- 


siasm is evoked. 


and skillful drawing | 





Although the classics hold their honored place in 
the curriculum, and excellent facilities under native 
resident teachers are open for acquiring a use of 
modern European tongues, the management of 
Ogontz have, from the first, intended to make 
English a prominent study, and constantly urge 
upon their pupils the desirableness of being able to 
read, write, and speak their own language. The 
training in this direction culminates in the study of 
English literature. and the work done here is abreast 
of that in our best colleges. 

In addition to the regular class work, the students 
have the opportunity of listening to courses of leect- 
ures from distinguished scholars; their taste in 
music is developed by parlor concerts given by the 
faculty, pupils, and professional artists; and the 
appreciation of art is further stimulated by visits to 
the prominent galleries, public and private, of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Baltimore. During the 
past year the list of lecturers has included John 
Fiske, of Cambridge; Professor Hiram Corson, of 
Cornell University ; Professors R. E. ‘Thompson, 
George F. Barker, H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., of the 
University of Pennsylvania; the Rev. H. C. Me- 
Cook, D.D.; Professor Angelo Heilprin, of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Natural Sciences ; Miss Jane 
Meade Welsh, of the Buffalo “Courier,” and 
others. 

While the mental and moral nature are carefully 
nurtured at Ogontz, physical training is not thrust 
into the background. ‘The gymnasium, situated a 
few rods from the house, is fitted up with Dr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus, and his method is admirably 
carried out by the instructor in charge, while classes 
in calisthenics, the Delsartean exercises, and a vigor- 
ous walk in the open air are part of each day's 
duties. The health of the household is phenomenal. 
In five years only one case of actual illness has 
occurred, and the infirmary, built at a long distance 
from the house, is untenanted. This happy state of 
affairs is, no doubt, partly due to the salubrity of the 
air and the rare luxury of pure water, partly to the 
diligent care of food and exercise, and partly to the 
sensible, loose school dress rigidly adhered to dur- 
ing study hours. 

The earnest, religious tone of the governing powers 


| permeates the faculty and school in every part, and 


| 


mental endowment is | 


the spiritual aspect of life comes to the front in all 
instruction. The establishment is 2 genuine Chris- 
tian home, with the truth of the Bible, broadly taken, 
as its chief corner-stone, and the Divine Master the 
pattern set up for the aspiration of all, teachers and 
pupils. 

The Principals gladly welcome, at 
to their beautiful school-home any one inter- 
ested in their peculiar work, and are happy 
to send any information with regard to it when 
desired. 


any time, 
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LASELL SEMINARY. 


Heeger SEMINARY has its own conception 
of what educated womanhood means. It is 
not a college for men on a small scale, nor a finish- 
ing school for girls on a great scale; it does not, in 
imitation of the former, seek to give its young 
women an exhaustive course in branches utterly 
removed from the life and thought of the women 
of to-day, nor, like the latter, does it aim merely at 
society accomplishments. Like the finishing school, 
it recognizes that the capacity and taste for art and 
music are as important parts of a woman’s culture 
as are the capacity and taste for science or mathe- 
maties ; but, unlike the finishing school, it aims to 
conduct its young women through a systematic 
course of study in the best that has been thought 
and said upon all the subjects which are of interest 
to serious and high-minded womanhood. 

Lasell Seminary is situated in Auburndale, Mass., 
one of the prettiest of the suburbs of Boston. The 
fact that the city is within easy reach adds very 
greatly to the advantages which it can give in the 
study of art and music, as well as in illustration of 
science and history. The city is but ten miles 
distant, and the fact that the young women have 
their homes in a beautiful country town, instead of a 
city boarding-house, is of an importance which those 
can appreciate who know what kind of a place a 
city boarding-house is for young women. The 
seminary building is situated upon high ground, 
commanding a charming prospect in almost every 
direction. The building is a large, pleasant, home- 
like structure, so arranged that every room shall 
have some sunlight in the course of the day, and 
every provision is made for its thorough healthful- 
It has frequently happened that the hundred 
young women generally in attendance have passed 
through the entire year without a single case of 
sickness. 

There isa preparatory class, to which girls of fif- 
teen or thereabouts may be admitted who have done 
thorough work in the grammar school branches, and 
are ready to begin Cesar in Latin. For admission 
to the freshman class the requirements are those 
common in boys’ colleges, except in the classics, 
where no Greek, and but four books of Cesar, are 
required. Those who are prepared in everything 
except Latin are permitted to make up this defi- 
ciency in a special sub freshman class doing double 
work on the Latin. Upon admission there is a 
wide range of studies to be chosen from, but no 
student is allowed to take more than two elective 
courses at one time. Principal Bragdon does not 
believe that young women should do so much more 
work in a given time than young men, and insists 
that it is a mistake for them to carry on all the 
branches pursued in boys’ colleges, with music and 
painting in addition. If a young woman wishes to 
study extra branches, she must give up extra time 
and not extra strength. 

As we have before indicated, there is at Lasell 
more of a desire that the students shall be intelli- 
gent than that they shall be learned, and that they 
shall have a taste for reading rather than a knowl- 
edge of languages in which they can never hope to 


ness. 








read. In regard to 
literature the school 
aims to be anything 
buta finishing school. 
Its chief object is 
to implant literary 
taste, so that the 
young women in 
after life will carry 
on with pleasure the 
work which has been 
begun. A _ critical 
study of the best 
works of English 
and American litera- 
ture extends through 
the junior and senior 
years. Accompany- 
ing the regular 
courses there is a 
special study of 
Shakespeare, under 
the direction of the 
chief of American 
Shakespearean schol- 
ars, Mr. William J. 
Rolfe. 

In history the in- 
struction is conceived on a similar plan. The 
common method of condensing and epitomizing, 
which so often leads to disgust with the branch, 
is abandoned, and the scholars are first taught the 
great significant events in history, and are then 
given courses in reading in authors who have 
made history interesting and philosophical. In 
the natural sciences the school is equipped with 
the necessary apparatus, museums, ete., for the 
illustration of all the branches presented. The lab- 
oratory is completely furnished for personal work, 
and pupils are working there all the time in work- 
ing hours. 

In art and in music the school has facilities which 
attract a great many special students. One of the 
graduates of the school, Miss Elizabeth Gardner, 
has the honor of being the only American young 
woman ever awarded the much-coveted medal at 
the Paris Salon. The art gallery of the school is 
well furnished with paintings by distinguished 
American and foreign artists. 

But it must not be inferred that the practical 
side of life is ignored at Lasell. Nowhere has 
the school been more advanced or more successful 
than in the practical side of a well-rounded 
culture.” Lasell is said to have been the first school 
of its grade in the United States to give its pupils, 
in successful combination with a thorough course 
of study, instruction in cooking and other do- 
mestic arts. It is the only school (not industrial) 
in which there is a lecture-room and practice 
kitchen expressly fitted for this work. The in- 
structors are of the highest reputation in house- 
keeping accomplishments. The work is graded for a 
three years’ course, and proficiency is required for 
advancement, just as in other branches of the school 
work. The instruction for the first two years is by 
demonstration lectures. In the third year the pupil 

does the work. The 

















== entire course is free. 
a The only plausible 
objection which has 
ever been found to 
such a course is 
that it would be 
pursued at home ; 
but this argument 
is something like 
the argument that 
there is no use in 
young men _ study- 
ing history or phi- 
losophy in colleges, 
because _ these 
branches can be 
read at home. As 
a general rule they 
will not be. The 
fact that the young 
women are trained 
to handiwork at 
the same time as at 
head work broad- 
ens their education, 
their tastes, and 
their sympathies, 
and teaches them 
to do the ordinary 
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work of life intelligently, and not as dull routine. 
Of the success of this course, and of that in dress- 
making, a man is naturally incompetent to speak, 
but the description of Jennie June, in the New York 
“Sun,” indicates how thoroughly satisfactory they 
have been. It was found that the best students in 
the classical course, the purest scholars, the most 
ardent mathematicians, were the most eager for the 
once-a-week practice at getting up a model little 
lunch or tea, to which they had the privilege of 
inviting a special circle of friends, on condition that 
all the usages of well-bred society on such occasions 
were observed. Sixteen loaves of delightful bread, 
made and baked by the cooking class for alumnz 
festivities, gave bountiful evidence that practice 
in cookery had not been confined to fancy dishes. 
A course of lessons in the cutting and making of 
clothing, including practical millinery by an expert, 
resulted in the turning out of many pretty bonnets 
and dresses for school wear, and in the acquisition 
of a sufficient amount of practical knowledge and 
true principle upon which to base action, to serve 
any woman who has sense enough to apply them, 
the object not being to make milliners and dress- 
makers, but to furnish an insight into the best meth- 
ods, and save the waste occasioned by ignorance. 
Still, some of our pupils do for many years cut 
and make their own and relatives’ dresses, and give 
a resource in case of need of self-support. 

Another new departure, indicating a similar 
ability to be original without being eccentric, is the 
course of lectures upon home sanitation by Miss 
Marion Talbot. These lectures include ventilation, 
light, drainage, furnishing, and the general habits of 
family life. The curriculum is full of minor 
courses which enable the young women to become 
helpful, and, if necessary, to make an independ- 
ent living. A course in bookkeeping, as_ ex- 
tended as that in any commercial college, is given, 
and several graduates from this department, who 
never expected to be called upon to make use of 
their training, are satisfactorily filling good posi- 
tions as bookkeepers and accountants. A similar 
independence will soon be possible for the young 
women who pursue the newly introduced courses in 
phonography and telegraphy. 

There is still another feature of the course at 
Lasell-which deserves to be given especial promi- 
nence. It is physical culture. Ample time and 
ample room are given for all forms of outdoor 
sport, including boating on the Charles River, 
which is free to all the pupils. For indoor exer- 
cise there is a new gymnasium, said to be the hand- 
somest in New England, which furnishes attractive 
facilities for physical development. The classes 
are constantly supervised by a lady graduate who 
was instructed in gymnastics by Dr. Sargent, of 
Harvard, who constantly tests all the young women 
as regards the strength in every direction, tells them 
how to develop those parts which are the weakest. 
and teaches them the exercises which will result in 
that condition of health and that physical poise and 
grace of movement which constitutes so large an 
element of the best social suecess. While in train- 


ing, and indeed while not in training, the girls are 
required to wear garments which permit the full 
and natural development of a strong physical 
womanhood. 
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THE RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


T is a commonplace nowadays to talk about the 
| necessity of physical training, yet it is not very 
many years since this idea, obvious as it appears, 
was scarcely recognized in any of our schools or 
colleges. Practically its first recognition appears 
to have been obtained at West Point, where physi- 
cal exercise was of course a necessary part of the 
military drill. Being introduced here, of necessity, 
its physical advantages were recognized, and at the 
same time it was demonstrated that the time thus 
devoted in no way interfered with the intellectual 
work of the academy. As early as 1820, Captain 
Partridge, the predecessor of General Sylvanus 
Thayer as Superintendent of the Military 
Academy, delivered a lecture in which he stated 
the then bold proposition that physical training 
was an indispensable part of education. ‘That the 
health of the closest applicant,” he said, “may be 
preserved when he is subjected to a regular and 
systematic course of exercises I know from practi- 
cal experience, and I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that in nine cases out of ten it is just as easy 
for a youth, however hard he may study, to attain 
the age of manhood with a firm and vigorous con- 
stitution as it is to grow up puny and debilitated, 
incapable of either bodily or mental exertion. Con- 
vinced of the supreme importance of this idea, 
Captain Partridge founded several military schools 
in various parts of the country, in the curriculum of 
each of which this 
idea found full ex- 
pression. 





course is laid down which fits them at the end of 
four years for the examinations of all the leading 
colleges, several of which admit the graduates of 
this school simply upon certificates. To Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Williams the graduates of the 
Riverview Academy have been admitted without 
conditions. One excellent feature of the prepara- 
tory course is the requirement of a certain amount 
of reading in the English Classies. This is no 
doubt the result of the fact that Mr. Amen is a 
Harvard graduate and believes that the Harvard 
requirements in English should be more widely 
adopted. In the second year of this course the 
boys are required to read Miss Austin’s * Pride 
and Prejudice,” Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall,” and 
Scott’s “ Rob Roy” and “ Marmion ;” in the third 
year to read some novel of Thackeray, Swift's “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and Dobson’s “ Ancient Essays ;” in the 
fourth year the reading of Milton, Shakespeare, and 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” is required. To 
those who are familiar with the utter ignorance of 
English literature which prevails among college 
freshmen who have come from some of the best 
fitting schools in the country the good sense mani- 
fested in these requirements does not need to be 
explained. 

For those who are not intending to go to college 
the courses chiefly recommended are those in the 
English branches and the natural sciences. In 
physics and chemistry there are well-equipped 
laboratories capable of accommodating from ten to 





operates all the time. The authority which attaches 
to the officers is a valuable means by which the 
school is made in part self-governing. When the 
instructors are absent, when, for instance, they are 
‘alled away from a recitation, their authority 
devolves upon the highest officer present, who imme- 
diately assumes it and takes pride in showing his 
capacity to exercise it. The spirit which animates 
the school is shown in the fact stated by the Prin- 
cipals, that the most popular officers are those who 
enforce the school discipline most rigidly, and not 
those who permit the greatest laxity and screen if 
they do not lead in disorder. The officers of the 
companies make a solemn pledge to obey the regu- 
lations of the school, and when they fail they lose 
credit among those who are under them. The work 
which they do in maintaining discipline greatly 
lightens the labors of the Principals. 

In the disciplining of the boys for disobedi- 


ence the “old guard-house has not been usel 
for years. Outside of the drill there are exer- 
cises in calisthenics to develop all the muscles 


of the boys’ bodies, the system used being  sim- 
ilar to that at Amherst College. For beauty 
and wholesomeness of surroundings there are 
few schools if any in the country which equal 
the Riverview Academy. The fact that the boys 
are in uniform, not only while they are on the 
school grounds but wherever they are, gives to 
them a certain pride in keeping up the good reputa- 
tion of the school, and makes any failure on their 
part not only certain of detection but certain to 
bring disfavor 
among the boys, 
who, as the Prin- 





One of the re- 
sults of the move- 
ment thus started 
was the charter- 
ing, in 1836, of the 
Poughkeepsie Col- 
legiate School, 
which speedily at- 
tained a high rep- 
utation, and was 
the first of the in- 
stitutions which 
have made Pough- 
keepsie known as 
the City of Schools. 
In 1867 the Col- 
legiate Sch_ol had 
outgrown its old 
quarters on Col- 
lege Hill and re- 
moved to River- 
view, where a 
splendid building 
had been erected 











upon grounds 
overlooking the 
Hudson, com- 


manding a most 
magnificent view 
of that river from 
the Highlands to 
the Catskills. In 
the planning of this 
building the head of the school acted upon the 
principle that boys away from home should have 
rooms as large and well-lighted and well-ordered as 
they would were they at home. In laying out the 
grounds this suggestion was not kept more promi- 
nently in mind than was the thought that the boys 
should have plenty of field room for baseball and 
every other kind of sport which they could wish. 
It was always the idea of the school, and still is, 
that during absence from home, discipline should 
never be relaxed, and that provisions for exercise 
and recreation upon the school grounds carried with 
it moral as well as physical advantages. 

The Riverview Academy was formerly almost 
exclusively what might be ealled a boys’ finishing 
school, but now it is becoming more and more of a 
fitting school. This change has largely been made 
during the last three years, since the present Princi- 
pals, Messrs. Bisbee & Amen, assumed control. 
The result of the change has been in every way 
satisfactory. The boys who are working with some 
definite goal in view do better work and are more 
anxious to do the work well on their own account 
than for the sake of satisfying the requirements of 
the school. Since the new Principals took charge 
the school has grown in numbers from thirty-five 
to one hundred and forty. a 

To those who are preparing for college a regular 
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fifteen students at atime. As laboratory practice is 
required, it is impossible for any student to 


pretend to study these branches and merely 
memorize formulas without knowing anything 


of the chemical and physical phenomena which 
they express. In the modern languages instrue- 
tion is, of course, given in the modern or natural 
method. The pupils are encouraged on all oc- 
casions to use the language which they are study- 
ing in communicating with the instructor in the 
department. 

But the chief feature which differentiates this 
school from most boarding and fitting schools is the 
military drill and the physical culture. The mili- 
tary drill is not introduced in order to make soldiers 
of the boys. Its object is discipline. . . For 
three-quarters of an hour the boys are put through 
the regular manual of military tactics, and the results, 
as Major Bisbee claims, are soon seen in the 
improved form of the students, the more erect car- 
riage, the better expanded chest, and the positive 
elastic step which is sure to accompany the bearing 
of a trained soldier. But the discipline which is 
aimed at and secured is not physical discipline 
merely, but moral as well. The officers receive their 
appointments for general superiority in character 
and work, and the offices being, of course, highly 
prized, an incentive is placed before the boys which 
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cipals say, are ani- 
mated with a great 
deal of esprit de 


COrps. The oth- 
cers are not per- 
mitted to assume 


the despotic atti- 
tude of officers in 
the regular army, 
or in some schools 
in which the mili- 
tary ideal is a 
chief one instead 
of merely an ad- 
junct In the gon- 
eral work of edu- 
cation. They are 
expected to 
form to the 
eral rules of the 
institution, com- 
bined with proper 
diseretion. They 
wear no epaulets. 
Their grade 
merely marked by 
narrow stripes 
upon their uni- 
form, and any at- 
tempt on their part 
to compel the pri- 
vates to fag is cer- 
tain of discipline. 





con- 


gen- 


is 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

N the same city is a school for young ladies, 

which does excellent work, and, more than that, 
is pervaded by an atmosphere of refinement, the in- 
fluence of which outweighs and outlasts the intel- 
lectual drill. This institution, Lyndon Hall, was 
founded in 1848, and was long known as “The 
Poughkeepsie Collegiate Institute,” and subsequently 
as * Cook’s Collegiate Institute.” It passed into 
the hands of its present Principal, Mr. Samuel 
Wells Buck, in 1884, and since that date has rapidly 
increased in size and in facilities. 

The school is situated ona pleasant street, sur- 
rounded by private residences, and has ample 
grounds for the use and enjoyment of the pupils. 
Yet as a stranger passes through it that which im- 
presses him most is not the outlay of money that 
has been made, but the outlay of thoughtful good 
taste. 

In the curriculum of the school especial 
attention is given to the training in English, which 
includes not only the history and literature of the 
English-speaking peoples, but the elegant and 
accurate use of the English language in writing and 
in conversation. 
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GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


ERKSHIRE County is conceded to be the most 


beautiful section of country on the Atlantic | 


as if to demonstrate the correctness 
of the popular impression that noble scenery has a 
high educational influence, it has sent into the 
world a small army of distinguished men and 


seaboard, and, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


nate the home atmosphere. On the contrary, the 
personal element is steadily emphasized and devel- 
oped, the individual characteristics of the boys are 
carefully studied, and discipline and _ instruction 
are fitted by flexible methods to individual needs. 
The supervision of the pupil is not confined to the 
class-room, but, following the most advanced mod- 
ern ideas, the endeavor is made first and foremost 
to teach the boy how to study. The constant en- 











are arranged for two classes preparatory to the reg- 
ular courses, and thoroughness is specially insisted 
upon in this elementary work, which is the founda- 
tion of sound education. The Classical course is 
arranged with a view of thoroughly preparing boys 
to enter the best colleges. The English course is 
arranged to meet the requirements for admission to 
the most advanced scientific schools, and is also 
specially adapted for those boys who are desirous 





women, who have of acquiring a good 
made many of its education before en- 
towns famous by the tering upon a_busi- 
mere fact of their ness career, but who 
residence in them. do not intend to take 
South Williamstown either a scientific or 
is in the heart of this a college course sub- 
region, and is  sur- sequently. In the 
rounded by mount- Commercial course, 


ains whose elevation 
and noble outlines 
are a constant delight 
to the eye. The beau- 
tiful roads, the charm- 
ing walks, running 
streams, mountain- 
climbing, the vigor 
and healthfalness of 
genuine country life, 
supply every needful 
element for an ideal 
location for a school. 
Greylock Institute 
the most 
rugged and impress- 
ive view of the Berk- 
shire country. Eight 
hundred feet above 
the level of the 
the Tagheanic range 
and the Hoosae Mountains 
every appliance for 





commands 


io 


sea, facing Greylock, and with 
on the west and southwest, 
on the north, with 
healthful sport and out-of- 
door life, the Institute meets all the sanitary re- 
quirements of a sound school life. The school, al- 
though large enough to secure the freedom and 
esprit of a large school, is not so large as to destroy 
the pers nal influence of the instructor or to elimi- 





deavor is to inspire zeal for self-development, and 
to make education an inspiring element in a boy’s 
life. The results of these methods have been shown 
in the number of graduates of the Institute who 
have attained high positions in professional, scholas- 
tic, and business life. There are three distinct 
courses of study: the Classical and the English, 
extending each over a period of four years ; and the 
Commercial, which is completed in one year. Studies 








which is designed as 
a practical prepara- 
tion for business life, 
particular attention is 
given to penmanship, 





business forms and 
arithmetic, and _ to 
bookkeeping ; the 


English branches are 
carefully looked after 
in connection with 
these studies. The 
work of the public is 
tested by frequent 
examinations, and the 
promotion of each 
pupil depends on the 
thoroughness with 
which his work has 
been done. Instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music is provided for. The health of the pupils 
is carefully looked after, and a large field near 
the school is set apart for athletic sports. The 
boys are encouraged to make frequent expeditions. 
Coasting and skating supply the most exhilarating 
sport during the winter, and a large and well- 
equipped gymnasium in charge of a competent in- 
structor is used in connection with the school work. 
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DR. HOLBROOK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Thursday Evening, September 13, 1888. 
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DWELLING. 


As’ its name implies, is in one of the 
most charming situations on Asylum 
Avenue, in the beautiful old city of Hart- 
ford, and together with its high, sunny 
exposure, superior drainage, with broad 
lawn sweeping down to the avenue, and 
grand old grove sloping down to the 
‘avine in the rear, combines all the free- 
dom of country life with city advantages. 

This school, oceupying a place almost 
unique among the schools of the country, 
was founded thirteen years ago, as_ the 
outgrowth of a wide and varied experi- 
ence of the Principal in teaching, and 
much practical observation of the educa- 
tional methods of the day, in the belief 
that there was a want in the education of 
girls which the necessary routine of the 
public schools for the masses could not 
meet, nor the too often superficial training 
of the private seminaries, and for whom 
the strain of a college course, with its lack 
of domestic influences at the most sus- 


SCHOOL HOUSE AND STUDIO. 
ceptible period of a girl’s life, was 
desirable. 

The aim of its teaching is to make, not 
only intellectual, but thoroughly womanly 
women, with resources equal to the vicis- 
situdes of our changing American life. 

And while the intellectual standards 
are of the highest order, the health and 
home life of the pupils are a paramount 
feature of the school, and the first im- 
pression of the visitor at Woodside is the 
cheerful home air that pervades the place. 

The corps of teachers are selected, not 
only for their scholarly attainments, but 
also with reference to their influence in 
the social life of the family. In all these 
efferts Miss Haines is most ably supported 
by her associate, Mrs. Mary Holland Lee. 
The Musie Department is under the 
personal direction of Mr. S. B. Mills, 
of New York. 

We can best sum it up in the motto of 
the school—Mens Sana in Corpore Sano. 


not 








SCIENCE HILL, 


A® English and classical school for 
girls, located at Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, has a history worthy of note, and 
is doing a work which merits a special 
mention. 

The school was founded March 25, 
1825, by the Rev. John Teris and _ his 
wife, Mrs. Julia A. Teris, the latter being 
the head of the school, her husband being 
a Methodist preacher and in the active 
itineraney, at least until the school be- 
‘ame so large that he was unable to preside 
over its business affairs, which he did 
with marked success. The school itself 
was that of his wife. Mrs. Julia A. 
Teris’s name and that of Science Hill are 
linked indissolubly in the thoughts of 
thousands of the older population in the 
South. The best citizenship of the slave 
States sent its daughters to Mrs. Teris 
prior to the war, andJall over that section 
there are hundreds of her graduates to-day, 
and as a rule they are the intelligent 
and forceful women of the community 
and of the church. 

Mrs. Teris began her school in a house 
which is still the front of the irregular 
mass of buildings which at this day con- 
stitute the Science Hill school property. 
As her patronage increased the house was 
enlarged, new rooms being added as the 
oceasion required, until the building had 
a capacity for one hundred and fifty 
boarders and as many more day pupils. 
And this large ability was frequently in- 
adequate to meet the demand, and as 
many as fifty pupils have been quartered 
in the town after the main house had been 
full to overflowing. It was, in those days, 
‘he school of the South, both in numbers 
and character. 

Mrs. Teris had a personality both mag- 
netic and commanding. She attracted all 
to herself, and ruled her school and the 
community as well. A born teacher, an 
enthusiastic educator, and a devout Chris- 
tian, she had an influence never excelled 
by any-woman of thefSouth. 

The*school had not then nor has it now 
one dollar’0f endowment, nor has it ever 
asked for help:from‘any outside sources, 
nor received any aid from the church or 


from the community. The buildings and 
grounds were the property of Mrs. Teris, 
and to-day belong to the present prin- 
cipal. Surely a school which begins its 
sixty-fourth annual session in September 
and which has not intermitted a session, 
and which has done this long service upon 
its own legitimate income, has a record 
unparalleled in the history of schools. 
Can this history be duplicated ? 

Mrs. Teris signed a transfer of the prop- 
erty, March 25, 1879, just fifty-four years 
from its founding, to the Rev. W. B. 
Boynton, who had purchased it, and on 
the 3d of July, ’79, he assumed control 
of the fortunes of this institution. Mrs. 
Teris died April 22, 1880, in the eighty- 
first year of her age. She died in the 
very house in which she had spent the 
vigor of her womanhood, full of years 
and full of honors. 

The present head of the school, Dr. 
Boynton, proposes to build upon this 
noble history an institution where girls 
may be educated as thoroughly as boys 
are, and thus be fitted to become hon- 
ored and useful factors in the activities 
of life. Believing that women have not 
had a fair chance in matters educational, 
and that most schools for them educate 
only in name, he has called about him the 
conditions of a complete training for 
woman in the elements of true culture. 
Under its present management the course 
of study covers the same line of work 
pursued by young men at college, and the 
girls are held to its mastery in order to 
graduation, and there is no_ shorter 
course for their accommodation. As a 
consequence there have been but twenty | 
graduates in nine years, an unusual fact | 
among schools for women. 

It must be admitted, however, that as 
yet Kentucky girls have not responded to 
the advantages of higher education, and, 
while Science Hill enrolls a full class 
each year, but four are candidates for 
Wellesley or for anything higher than is 
found here. But it is hoped, as the years 
go by, Southern girls will stand with their 
sisters of the Eastern States in earnest de- 





mand for all possible culture for their sex. 
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JOHN MORLEY ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


R. ARNOLD says somewhere that he | 

wishes the public might have a history 
of our present state of society traced back- 
ward. It is the present that really inter- 
ests us ; it is the present that we seek to 
understand and to explain. I do not in 
the least want to know what happened in 
the past, except as it enables me to see 
my way more clearly through what is 
happening to-day. I want to know what 
men thought and did in the thirteenth 
century, not out of any dilettante or idle 
antiquarian’s curiosity, but because the 
thirteenth century is at the root of what 
men think and do in the nineteenth. 
Well, then, it cannot be a bad eduea- 
tional rule to start from what is most 
interesting, and to work from that out- 
ward and backward. By beginning with 
the present, we see more clearly what are 
the two things best worth attending to in 
history, not party intrigues nor battles nor 
dynastic affairs nor even many acts of 
Parliament, but the great movements of 
the economie forces of a society on the one 
hand, and on the other the forms of relig- 
ious opinion and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, All the rest are important, but their 
importance is subsidiary. 

If a man has intelligently followed the 
very shortest course of universal history, 
it will be the fault of his teacher if he 
has not acquired an impressive concep- 


Mediterranean, two thousand years back, 


}a debt extending from the architectural 


forms of this very Town Hall to some of 
the most systematic operations of his own 
mind ; will let him see the forum of Rome, 
busily welding an empire together in 
a marvelous framework of citizenship, 
manners, and laws, that laid assured 
foundations for a still higher civilization 
that was to come after. He will learn 
how, when the Roman Empire declined, 
then at Damascus and Bagdad and Seville 
the Mohammedan conquerors took up the 
torch of science and learning, and handed 
it on to Western Europe when the new 
generations were ready. He will learn 
how, in the meantime, during ages which 
we both wrongly and ungratefully eall 
dark, from Rome again, that other great 
organization, the medieval church, had 
arisen, which, amid many imperfections 
and some crimes, dida work that no glory 
of physical science ean equal and no 
instrument of physical science can com- 
pass, in purifying men’s appetites, in set- 
ting discipline and direction on their 
lives, and in offering to humanity new 
types of moral obligation and fairer ideals 
of saintly perfection, whose light still 
shines like a star to guide our own poor 
voyages. It is only by this contemplation 
of the life of our race as a whole that men 
see the beginnings and the ends of things ; 





tion, which will never be effaced, of the 
destinies of man upon the earth, of the | 
mighty confluences of forces working on 
from age to age, which have their meet- | 
ings in every one of us here to-night ; of | 
the order in which each state of society | 
has followed its foregoer, according to | 
great and changeless laws, “ embracing | 
all things and all times ;” of the thou- | 
sand faithful hands that have, one after | 
another, each in their several degrees, | 
orders, and capacities, trimmed the silver 
lamp of knowledge and kept its flame 
bright from generation to generaation. 

The shortest course of universal his- | 
tory will Jet him see how he owes to the | 
Greck civilization, on the shores of the | 
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learn not to be near-sighted in history, but 
to look before and after ; see their own 
part and lot in the rising up and going 
down of empires and faiths since first 
recorded time began ; and what I am con- 
tending for is that, even if you can take 
your young men and young women no 
further than the mere vestibule of this 
ancient and ever-venerable temple of 
many marvels, you will have opened to 
them the way to a kind of knowledge that 
not only enlightens the understanding, but 
enriches the character—which is a higher 
thing than mere inteilect—and makes it 


constantly alive with the spirit of benefi- 
cence. 
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THE ELMS. 


HE Ehns, Springfield, Mass., of which 
Miss Charlotte W. Porter is princi- 
pal, opens its twenty-second year on Thurs- 
day, September 27, 1888. This is a school 
where girls are fitted for college, or are 
varried as far as to the junior college year. 
A diploma of this school, whether in the 
classical, English, or music department, 
means all that it assumes to mean. In 
the classical course, it represents three 





its owner to admission to Vassar, Smith, 


years of classical study, and at least one 
year of elective work in mathematics, 
science, and higher English, and entitles 


or Wellesley without examination. An 
English diploma testifies not only to a 
thorough grounding in literature, science, 
and in modern languages, but to the nec- 
essary foundation for a true culture ; an 
opening of the mind to appreciate, and to 
desire to know, the best that has been 
thought on all subjects. 

The musical diploma signifies all that | 
a similar document from Smith College 





signifies ; for Dr. Blodgett, Director of 
the Smith College School of Musie, is 
director of the musical department of the 
Elins, giving to it his personal oversight, 
and furnishing to it the same teachers 
that are given to the college. 

An important feature of the school is 
the Delsarte system of physical culture. 

To a parent who realizes all that is in- 
volved in the education of girls, the high- 
est advantage offered by this school— 
higher than its thorough mental disei- 
pline, its rare opportunities in musie and 
art, and even than its careful attention to 
the physique of the pupils—is found in 
the atmosphere of refinement and of cul- 
ture which pervades it. The pupils are 
gathered into an elegantly ordered 
home, all the appointments of which speak 
of high breeding and true gentlewoman- 
hood. Amid such surroundings a young 
girl takes in gentle manners and noble 
sentiments with the very air she breathes. 

LouISsE SEYMOUR HouGuTon, 
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We will send THE CHRISTIAN 
Union to any New Subscriber from | 
this date to January 1, 1889, on 


receipt of OWE DOLLAR. 


It is our purpose to reach fam. 
ilies that are not now represented 
on our list, and we therefore make 


aspecial rate for 


INTRODUCTION. 


Show this to your friends and 


neighbors, and oblige 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 





EDUCATIONAL. 


District of Columbia. 


a CEDARS, 
1,916 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Spe- | 


cial Course in Literature. MISS E SARLEL 


Connecticut. 


A© ADEMY were. FOR TEN 

Thorough preparation for Colle ege or Business with 
Graduating Courses. Special attention to English 
Composition, Good Gymnasium. Ten Boys received 
in Principal’s family to all home privileges. Abso- 


lutely healthful location and genuine home, with the | 


most refined surroundings. Highest references given 
and required. J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


] ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS 
carefully cared for and instructed by an expe- 
rienced physician and teacher. Best of references. 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


JOLDES. HILL SEMINARY FOR)! 


IUNG L =o fs, 
Bridgeport, Cor 
Address Miss WILY N NELSON, Principal. 


I OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER | 


BOYS. A genuine home, careful training, in- 
dividual attention, and absolutely healthful. Opens 
September 26, 1888. $350. Franc is H. Brewer, A.M., 
Prin., Fairfield, Conn. 


Nott’s) Home and Day School for young 
ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Hayen, Conn., will open 
Sept. 25. Circulars sent on application. 


. he BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss 


N ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
= * Woodside,”’ Hartford, Conn. 


Superior location. Prepares for any college. 
Special ** Finishing Course” in Literature, Contem- 
poraneous History, History of Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Music. Fourteenth year opens Sept. 26. 


M RS. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls 

and Young Ladies, Darien, Connecticut. Re- 
opens October 4, 1888. College, Prepari atory, and 
Literary Departments. Superior advantages in Lan- 
guages. Art, Piano, and Vocal Music. 


7 EW HAVEN, CONN. Mrs. CADY’S SCHOOL 
4 FOR YOUNG LADIES. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. References souuieed. 


] OBBINS SCHOOL, Norfolk, Conn. 

Home School, preparing boys and young men 
for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, all the best 
colleges and scientific schools. Instruction vigorous 
and thorough. The home beautiful, in a remarkably 
healthful town, five hours from New York. Terms, 
$400. The best reference given. 

Address, for 9 ular and particulars, 

Rey. JAMES A. TOWLE, Principal. 


Rcicasal CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Catan LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
specialist in her own department. For circulars ad- 
dress Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Prin. 





| Illinois. 





({IRL’S HIGHER SCHOOL, 
| XW 487-489 La Salle Ave., Chicago. Thirteenth year 
| begins Sept. 15. Boarding x and Day School for Young 
| Ladies and Children. Full courses of study, includ- 
ing a “| for college. Good houses, well lo- 
cated. Address, Miss Repecca S. Rice, A. M., Miss 
Mary A. Beepy, A.M., Principals. 


r OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. College course, standard for ad- 
| mission same as Eastern Colleges. Excellent weg 
tory course. Superior facilities for Music and 
| Resident Physician. Sargent system of (md a 
For catalogues. address ANNA B. GELSTON, Prin- 
cipal, Roc Ktord, I 





| seen, 
= — 
| BANgor. tT THECLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full corps of teechers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor Francis B. Denio, minsinae Maine. 








Indiana. 


peas POL YTEC HNIC INSTITU TE, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
A Schoolof Engineering. Well-endowed, well-equipped 
departments of Mechanical and Civil En zineering, 
Electricity, Chemistry, and Drawing. ixtensive 
shops and laboratories. For Catalogue, address 
T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


Maryland, 


| eaceaes HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
e 


Baltimore. 


Announcements for the next academic year 





are now ready and will be sent on applica- 


tion. 


Massachusetts. 


, aeora i OGICAL SEMI- 
i NARY. 

Proressors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhet- 
| oric and_ Pastoral Theology; John Phelps Taylor, 
| Biblical History and Oriental Archeology ; J. Wesley 
Churchill, Elocution; George Harris, Sy ssumatle 
Theology: Edward Y. Hine ks, Biblical Theology ; : 
William F. Ryder, New Testament Greek ; George 
F. Moore ebrew and _  Cognate Lan FUAges 
Winkley Lecturer on Special Bearings of Politica ol 
Keonomy i upon Ethics, Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, 

Term begins Sept. 6th. For catalogue 

or other Pectin apply to Eesert C. Smytu, 
| President of the Faculty. 


ABbor ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Andover, Mass. 

The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, ®ept. 13, 1888. 

For circulars apply to W. F. DRAPER; for admis- 

sion, to MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 

| (ames SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

}& Bradford, Mass. 


Home and day pupils. Select and safe. [~~ 
year. Next term begins Se pee 12. Por 
circulars address I. N. CAI RLETON. A.M. 


- SHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

A FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both Sexes. Expenses low. Send for 
| Catalogue to H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 
| (eae HALL SCHOOL, 

259 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The oldest of the Boston private schools will begin 
| : 

| its next year Sept. 19. 

The new catalogue gives a full account of the great 
Care for Health; the thorough preparation for Col- 


lege, for Business, and the Massachusetts Institute of 





Technology ; the facilities for Special Students ; and | 


the unusual arrangements for Girls and Young Chil- | 


dren. 


The building is situated in the most elegant part of | 


the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 


to bad habits. 


Parents desiring for their sons and daughters the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Personal Attention of private schools and the discip- | 


line and varied associates of public schools, will find 
both combined at Chauncy Hall. 


Waverley, Mass. (seven miles from Boston), 
please address the Principal, Miss L. A. HILL. 


YANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
x LADIES, Boston, Mass. 


Inte resting lectures on natural science. $240. 
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Massachusetts. 





M RS. Ww, Le {STEARNS'S some SCHOOL 
& YOUNG LADIES, 
way BO Mass., 
reopens September 20th. 





TEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
Thorough instruction under able Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITERA- 
TURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CULTURE, AND 
TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. Board and 
Room, including Steam Heat and Electric Light, $5 
to $7.50 per week. Fall Term begins September 13, 
1888. For Illustrated Calendar, giving full informa- 

tion, address 
E. TOURGEE, eens Franklin Square, BOSTON. 





| enaemmemnenied AC. ADEMY, 


Andover, Mass. 
Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


The next year senate a * 1888. 


qracw ICK INSTITUTE, 

) Great Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
A select and limited school for young men and 

boys. Apply for circulars, etc.,to H. J. Van Len- 

NEP, D.D., E. J. VAN LENNEP, A. M., Principals. 


Wore ESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass.; 54th year. Buildings admirable ; 
grounds extensive; apparatus ample; teachers expe- 
rienced ; thorough p: preparatson fo for colle e. and scien- 
tific schools. Certificate of ROMBIE, 
, Prin., admits to Ohl AF og Williams: 
Madison University and Wellesley, and to Amherst in 
the classics. 


Wwe HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 

Will commence its 4th year Sept. 6. Fine Libra- 
ry, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. Thorough 
instruction. est of home influences. Send for cir- 
cular to Miss A. E. Stanton, sinnntaniit minenes Mass. 


Y4 ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the privi- 

leges of the University, open to every Christian 
denomination. Prorgssors AND INsTRUCTORS : Timo- 
thy Dwight,-Noah Porter, George E. Day, Samuel 
Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis O. Brastow, John E. 
Russell, George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, Mark 
Bailey. Begins Sept. 20. For catalogue or fuller in- 
formation, apply to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, New 
Haven, Conn., or either of the Professors. 





Minnesota, 


Oe RLETON COLLEGE, 
Northfield, Minn. 


For both sexes. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. 
Classical, Literary, and Scientific. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Drawing and Painting. Fall term 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1888. Expenses very low. 
Address JAS. W. STRONG, Pres’t. 


New Jersey. 


| eeeoeeaies FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, N. J. 
Equals the best in character of its work and excels in 
its home care and beauty of location. Address 
Rev. WILLIAM BOWEN, A.M. 





be RTLANDT PLACE ec OOK, 
akewood, New av. 
Address "THOMAS D. SUPLEE E. . Rector. 


_e= SEHOLD INSTITU TR, 

Freehold, N. J. 
Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the best 
pee se and Polytechnic Institutes. Backward boys 
tau git MBERS, A. Send for Catalogues to ey A. 
Cc ERS, A.M., Principal. 


N ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 

+ Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at 
Morristown, New Jersey, September 19th. Thorough 
instruction in English, French, and German; Music 
and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. Climate of 
Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Boarding Pupils, 
$500. Circulars on application. 


\ RS. WESTCOTT’S BOARDING 
4 SCHOOL for YOUNG at TES, 
Seven Gables, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley. Prepares for any Col- 
lege. In the piney region. Climate of Lakewood, 
N. J., but milder. ‘Pure spring water. Gymnasium 
and Sun Parlor. Tlustrated circular on application. 


4 iw MISSES ANABLE’S poARere 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Will reopen vinden 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 





W EST JERSEY A CADEMY, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

A HOME FOR THE BOYS. 

cessful. Established 31 Years. Terms, $300. 


ss . §CALEB ALLEN — A. (En 
PRINCIPALS: } JW. BIGNEY. Ph.D. g-) 


Select, thorough, suc- 


New York. 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
Fs under 13 years old.. A very thorough and practi- 
cal English course. Kindergarten for youngest pavils. 

emp- 


| stead Institute, Hempstead, Long Island. 
| 


] ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN Agen- 


+ a SE y ; Ss 49 | 
Ik OF iro _ a ¢ SELECT HOME SCROOK | nish suitable anes and to inform no others, 


cy, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to fur- 


\LASSIC AL SC MOOL FOR a IRLS, 1961 
/ Madison Ave., nez rth St. Pupils fitted 





| for all colleges open to tay ‘those compieting pre- 


The Thirty-Fisth Year. For catalogue, etc., address | 


Rev. Gro. Comme, D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


I I IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Vorcester, Mass. | 
33d year begins Sept. 13, 1888. Classical, Scientific, 
| Business, Primary y Departments. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


paration here admitted to Wellesley without fur- 
ther examination. Primary and advanced depart- 
ments. Terms for boarding pages mnoten: ate. Reopens 
Oct. 1. Miss North and Miss Barnes, — 


IORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Corn- 
/ wall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. A home school 
for boys. Address Rev. CARLOS H. STONE 





New York. 
> HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Re-opens Thursday evening, September 13. Address 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 





| hee Ae maps COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Under care of the Synod of New York. Course 
A study equal to that of The best Colleges. ——— 
Special courses, with classical preparatory de 
roan Best advantages in Music and Art. Bui i 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observa- 
tory—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Adipems President A. W. COWLES, LL.D., Elmira, 








F°! tORT EX TERWARD | ¢ OLLEGIATE_ IN- 
UTE. 31st year begins Sept. 10. Superb 
new Rad 8 Sal steam heat; 6 graduating Courses ior 
ladies and gentlemen, inc juding College Preparatory 
and Commercial; Music, Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers, 4 
Literary Societies; 10 Free Lectures each Term; Free 
Tuition to Normal Classes. Board, furnished room, 
fuel, hght, washing, and all studies} necessary to 
uation, except Art a Music, $185 per year. nd 
for catalogue. Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


‘OME | SCHOOL FOR SIX BOYS, 8 to bs 

years of age. Healthful location. Thorough per- 
sonal instruction. Terms, $500. For circulars address 
A. M. DRUMMOND, A.M., Port Chester, N. Y 


[EVENG INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the 
best instruction for their boys. A home school with 
refined surroundings. Address 

A. ARMAGNAC, Ph. D. 





YNDON HALL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A Girls’ School of the best class. College repara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Music. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Prin. 


pout HOPE LADIES’ _ SEMINARY, 
Tarrytown, N. 
Send for ‘circular, with full particulars. 


M ISS SPRING’S ENGLISH and F RENCH 
i SCHOOL for young ladies and children, No. 
121 East Thirty-sixth st. ., hear Park ave., will reopen 
Thursday, September 27 Drawing, Elocution, Calis- 
thenics, and Sewing included i in the course. 


N ISSES A. & M. F ALC ONER PERRINS’ 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Removed to spacious 

house, 244 Lenox Ave., New York. Tenth year begins 

September 27th. Boarding pupils, $600 per year. — 





poe sHKEEPSIE_ (N. Y.) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


All ages. College, Business, West Point. Name this 
ne: Illustrated catalogue. C. B. Warrine, 
Ph.D., Principal. 
IVERVI E w ACADEMY, 
) Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
53d Year. Prepares thoroughly et College, the 
Government Academies, ps Business. Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


J ieee BRYANT SCHOOL, 

Roslyn, L. I. 
23 miles from N, Y., overlooking L. i. Sound. An In- 
corporated Academy for Boys. English, Classical, Com- 


.| mercial. Military organization under graduate of U. 


S. M. A. (West Point). Buildings, . “hes and gen- 
eral equipment unsurpassed. Apply 
GEO. BRI CE CORT ILYOU. Principal. 


100 TEACHERS LE ARNED SHORT- 
HAND 


by, mail, and secured positions at double former sal- 
aries. Send for particulars and commendations of 
graduates. D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, author and in- 
structor, 251 West l4th Street, New York. 


Ohio. 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Cc olumbus. 
Liberal endowment. 27 Professors and assistants. 7 
well-equipped Laboratories. Information sent on ap- 
plication. 


Pennsylvania. 


I INDEN HALL (Moravian) SEMINARY, 
4 at LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 95th year. Offers 
a safe and comfortable school home, liberal course of 
study, thorough methods. 250 per year. 

Rev. H. BRICKENSTEIN, Principal. 


N ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR Y OUNG 
4 LADIES, Bethlehem, Pa. A century’s expe- 
rience combined’ with best modern methods affords 
facilities equaled by few and excelled by none. 


(7p°onr? SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country_seat of 
Jay CookE, will begin its thirty-ninth year, “Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26th. For circulars, apply to Princrpa.s, 
Ogontz School P.O., Montgomery County, Pa, 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss L. Bonney. 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. Miss H. A. Diniaye. 


: ieee RORA ACADEMY, 
Academia, Pa. 
53d year. Prepares for best male and female col- 
leges. Healthful. Free from temptation. $160 per 
year. Course of study recommended by leading 
college presidents. Fall term Sept 3. For Catalogue 
address Jas. J. H. Hamilton, Principal. 


\ TEST W ALNU ¥ ee BOARDING 


For young Misses om fits Girls. Reopens Sept. 19th 
(9th year). Miss J. TRAUTMANN, Prin., 4,301 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue on n application. 


W EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec tic 
and Froperetocy Departments ; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philada 


Virginia. 


VirGintA, NoRFOLK, OPPOSITE OLD Point ComFortT. 
S_ YOUR DAUGHTER DELICATE ? 
Educate her in this delightful, healthful winter 
climate. First-class Northern school transplanted 
Equipment, $60,000. Ten courses, Music, Art. et 
Address NORFOLK COLLEGE. 
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[Continued from page 196.] 
wanted to be friends, but Tommy didn’t like the 
looks of his long teeth, and broke into a run. Then 
a little Skye terrier, who thought there surely must 
be something wrong somewhere, ran after Tommy, 
jumping upon him, and barking so loud that the 
effort compelled him to shut his eyes. 

Poor Tommy! He was almost ready to ery, but 
the thought that he must be near home gave him 
courage. 

A big, rough boy came along, and asked him 
when he washed his face last. 

Then he noticed for the first time that the street 
was very wide, and full of people and wagons, and 
there were shops with bright signs, and big show 
windows, instead of brown stone houses with long 
flights of steps, where little boys could sit. 

This was too much. Tommy was thoroughly 
frightened now, and he began to ery. 

“What’s the matter, little boy?” said a gentle- 
man, with a kind voice. “ Are you lost ?” 

** Boo-hoo-hoo-oo-o !” answered Tommy. 

“There, there, don’t ery,” said the gentleman, 
soothingly. “ Don’t ery, and we'll get you home in 
no time. What’s your name ?” 

“Tommy.” 

“Tommy what? What’s yeur other name?” 

*“ Toodles.” 

‘“‘ Toodles—Toodles,” said the gentleman, mus- 
ingly. “Are you sure that’s the right name ?” 

“ Ye-ye-yessir |” said Tommy, between the sobs. 

“ And isthaé your father’s name—Mr. Toodles ?” 

“ Ye-yessir !” 

“All right !” said the géntleman. “Now, don’t 
cry any more, and I’ll take you home with me, and 
send word for your papa to come and get you.” 

Now, Tommy wasn’t a bit of a ery-baby, and 
as the gentleman seemed very kind, and his propo- 
sition very reasonable, Tommy wiped his eyes with 
his sleeve, and concluded to make the best of it. 

The gentleman called a policeman, and instructed 
him to report at the station that a little boy by the 
name of ‘Tommy Toodles had been lost, and when 
his father, Mr. Toodles, should inquire for him, he 
would find him safe and sound at Number 52 Elm 
Street. 

Then Tommy took the gentleman’s hand, and 
went with him to his home, where a kind lady 
washed his face and hands, and three little blue-eyed, 
curly-pated girls stood together in a corner, and 
chewed their aprons, and looked at him with as 
much astonishment as if he had been a Chinese boy, 
or even a monkey ! 

At supper he was perched on top of a monument 
of books, and seated between two of the little blue- 
eyed girls, who were so occupied with watching 
Tommy that they forgot to eat their bread and honey. 
Tommy didn’t forget to eat his, though. He was 
very hungry, and he thought he had never tasted 
anything half so good. He was so absorbed that he 
didn’t notice the ring at the door-bell. He didn’t 
even hear the familiar voice that said : 

“T believe you’ve got a little wanderer here that 
belongs to me.” 

So when he saw a tall form standing by his chair, 
and looked up to find his own papa, he was so as- 
tonished that he dropped his bread and honey, and 
gave a jump that.sent the monument of books fly- 
ing in every direction. 

Papa thanked the gentleman for his kindness, 
and, popping Tommy into the buggy which was 
waiting at the door, they rode away. 

“ Now,” said papa, when they were well started, 
and Tommy had recovered from his surprise, 
‘“ what made my little son run away ?” 

The brown eyes filled with tears, the little lip 
quivered, anda very unsteady voice stammered out: 

“The—monkey—in—vited—ie !” 





TWO VACATIONS. 


WO New York boys, about nineteen years old, 

warm friends, went to the Catskills this summer 

to spend their vacation. Both were employed in 
insurance offices. 

They looked through long lists of advertisements, 
and finally selected a farmhouse a little way from 
Cairo. The selection proved most fortunate ; they 
had a delightful home for the two weeks they were 
away. 

One boy while away spent his time about the 
farm, working in the hay field; picked berries, 
became deeply interested in the chickens. He 
became acquainted with the butcher, who drove a 
fine team of horses and went over three different 
routes during the week, and drove with him over 
them, thus seeing some of the most beautiful parts 
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of the region. He was so busy all day, got up so 
early, that he was glad to go to bed at nine o’clock. 
Occasionally he went down to the hotel and bowled, 
but did this before tea-time; he returned to the 
city looking like another boy, having gained six 
pounds in weight. 

His companion spent all his time at the hotel that 
he could spend there ; danced every evening until 
eleven, twelve o'clock, or even later; spent all his 
mornings in.the bowling alley. Result: He re- 
turned to the city worn out, and had lost three 
pounds in weight. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A 
DINNER-PLATE. 


By CHartes BARNARD. 


OME people have wondered how Eve managed 
about dinner. What did she do about the 
soup, and changing the things for the second course ? 
The dessert was probably easy enough: some fruit 
—cherries on the stone, strawberries on a big leaf, 
or some apples piled on the grass, with a drink of 
spring water in a gourd or a fresh-water mussel- 
shell. Clam-shells for plates would not be used, 
because she spent that summer ina garden, and had 
not, at the time, been near any seaside watering- 
place. That came later, after the family moved 
away. 

Eating dinner is one of the oldest institutions in 
the world. The man who invented dinner must 
have been quite a remarkable man—no, person—it 
may have been a woman, because dinner means 
plates on which to eat it. Unfortunately, the rec- 
ords are all lost, and we must fall back on scientific 
guessing. Did you ever plant any seeds of the 
ornamental gourd? They are curious vines, belong- 
ing to the cucumber family, bearing fruit that, when 
ripe, is very hard and dry. By taking the seeds 
out, the miniature pumpkins can be used for cups or 
pots. No doubt the first men used caves and trees 
for houses, and ate such wild fruits as they could 
find in the woods, and the flesh of such wild ani- 
mals as they could manage to kill with sticks and 
stones. They probably knew about the wild gourd, 
and used it for a drinking-cup, or, cut in two, for 
a dinner-plate. They also used it afterward for a 
pot in which to boil water and make the prehistoric 
soup. How do we know? We don’t know. We 
can only guess they did, because many of our pots 
and water-bottles to-day, and all of those we have 
found in ancient tombs, do suggest a gourd. I have 
a Japanese water-bottle on my table every day that 
is the very image of a gourd. 

When these old cave-dwellers began to use gourds 
for soup-pots, they found that when the bottom of 
the gourd is smeared with clay, it lasts much longer. 
The gourd, unless very full of water, would crack and 
burn. The clay hardened in the fire, and protected 
the gourd. In time, some bright cook found that 
if the gourd burned out inside the clay, the clay 
itself would keep the shape of the gourd ; and thus 
the first clay pot was born. Not invented, you see, 
but stumbled upon after millions of gourds had been 
burned up and countless dinners ruined. People 
used to think slow in the old days, and it may have 
taken thousands of years to go from the plain gourd 
to the clay soup-pot modeled after a gourd. 

Clam and oyster shells also furnished plates for 
the early eaters of fish dinners. This suggested 
another form, and to-day many of our table sets of 
china contain vessels plainly copied after bivalve 
shells. Our word “ porcelain” is from a Portu- 
guese word, porcellana, which means a fine white 
shell; and, while this does not prove that porcelain 
plates were copied from shells, it is curious, because 
the first plates were really sea-shells. 

Hold up a china plate by one edge before the 
window. See how translucent it is. Tap it, and 
it rings clear like a bell. It is clean, hard, beauti- 
fully smooth and polished, and is not affected by 
hot or cold water, and can only be destroyed by 
powerful acids. See how light it is, and yet how 
very cheap. Less than three hundred years ago 
porcelain was hardly known in Europe, and was 
worth its weight in gold. Wooden dinner-plates 
were every-day ware, with perhaps a silver dish for 
Sunday—if you could afford it. A million years 
may lie between the gourd split in half, or the clam- 
shell, and our modern dinner-plates. Things grew 
slow in the old days, and thousands of years may 
have passed before men began to search for clays 
in bogs and river-beds, in the hope of finding a 
pure white clay. The first pots and plates were 
brick-red. A white dish cost years on years of 
search, study, trial, and experiment. Only a slow, 








patient people, like the Chinese, could or would 
spend the time and labor to find out how to make 
a porcelain dinner-plate. Only an exceedingly neat 
and careful people would take the trouble to have 
white plates on their tables. When, early in the 
fifteenth century, pieces of porcelain-ware began to 
come from China, they attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, and many people tried to find out the secret 
of their manufacture. Men of science, artists, and 
earnest workers in many trades spent their lives in 
trying to make such a simple thing as a white 
china plate, and to make it cheap. The old Egyp- 
tians knew something about it, and could make it in 
a small way. Only within a very few years has it 
been manufactured on a large seale, and sold so cheap 
that the house-mother need not break her heart every 
time the cook breaks a dinner-plate. 

Clay is an earth. It came, as did the soil under 
our feet, and all the sand on the shore, from the 
rocks. Heat and cold, the rain, wind, and ice, ever 
wear the rocks away, breaking and grinding them 
up into small stones and gravel. These in turn 
are swept away by brooks and rivers, and rolled 
over and over until they are ground up into sand, 
or the fine soft silt or mud we call clay. Now, 
clay has two curious properties. When wet, it is 
plastic—that is, it is soft and sticky, and, if bent or 
pressed into any shape, it will keep that shape for 
some time. Besides this, it is curiously affected by 
heat. In the heat of the sun it becomes quite hard. 
If broken up, it falls into dust, and when wet with 
water becomes plastic again, and can be molded 
into new shapes. In the heat of a strong fire it 
becomes very hard indeed, and changes its color. 
If now it is broken up into pieces, it cannot be again 
made plastic. These facts have probably been 
known for tens of thousands of years, and, far back 
in the unknown past, some forgotten genius invented 
a tool that made it possible to make a dinner-plate 
out of clay. It is represented on some of the old- 
est Egyptian monuments, where one of the gods is 
shown as making the first man out of clay on a 
potter’s wheel. To-day the same flat, whirling table 
is used to make all our dinner-plates. 

A lump of soft, wet clay is placed on the wheel, 
and, as it turns swiftly round, it can be pressed by 
the hand into any cireular shape. Having formed 
one side, it can be turned over, and the other side 
molded into shape with the hand, or by means of a 
tool that gently presses the clay into the right shape. 
Taken off the wheel, the soft dish is placed in a 
dry place till it becomes hard. It can then be put 
in a lathe and turned down smooth and even. It is 
then placed in a kiln and burned. It comes out 
hard, strong, and pure white, or some very light 
shade of gray or yellow. The surface is, however, 
dull and slightly rough. It can be dipped in thin 
clay resembling cream, and baked, or “ fired,” again, 
and a smooth, white, hard, glassy surface, or 
“glaze,” put on it. Another way is to dip the 
soft, unbaked plate in the glazing clay, and then 
fire it, the clay and the glassy surface being formed 
into china or porcelain at the same time. 

Another plan is to form the soft watery clay into 
a plastic mold. The water soaks away through 
plaster, leaving the clay in a thin mass in the mold. 
It soon hardens sufficiently to keep its shape when 
handled, and can then be dried, dipped in glaze, and 
fired. 

This, in a few words, is the natural history of a 
dinner-plate. It was suggested by a gourd, or a 
shell. Clay used to protect the gourd from the 
fire led to burned clay without the gourd, and so 
earthen pots began to be made. From clay pots 
came flatter dishes and plates. Infinite search, ex- 
periment, and trial with every kind of clay finally 
resulted in just the right clay, or the right mixture 
of clays, to give us the beautiful material we call 
porcelain. At last science and manufactures took 
up the matter, and what was once worth its weight 
in gold is now on every house-mother’s table. From 
the very first, men learned to make that which was 
useful beautiful. It was found that certain earths 
and metals, when mixed with clays, gave it colors, 
and the old potters began to decorate their ware. 
To-day, artists devote their lives to decorating, in 
all the beautiful colors science has found for us, the 
plates and dishes on our tables. Every crockery- 
ware store is now a museum of beautiful forms and 
colors, and all our homes shine with lovely bits of 
color on the walls or sideboard. Eating dinner is 
really only a piece of business we have to go through 
every day. Beautiful china, clear glass, and snowy 
linen take away the idea of eating, and make it 
charming and artistic. Our savage ancestors devoured 
food in the German woods. We dine; and it is the 
dinner-plate makes all the difference. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


(From a very old manuscript.) 


TH )U fightest the Christian warfare 
Fight on, and conquer—Heaven vouchsafe thou 





so thou sayest : 


mayest ; 
But mark the Captain’s orders, lest thou fall— 
The lawless warrior ne’er is crowned at all. 
There are who seek, but never enter in ; 
There are who fight and fight, but never win ; 
There are who soar, but never reach the skies, 
Who run—run, all—but one receives the prize. 
Thou fightest ; ’tis well—beat not the air in vain ; 
Thou runnest ; so run, that running thou obtain. 
Gird up thy loins, and to thyself take heed, 
That thou’rt a soldier of the Cross indeed. 


The Christian warfare ? Satan fain would feel 

Some other warfare would do just as well ! 

Wouldst thou at such a bold suggestion start ? 

Then watch lest he beguile thee with his art. 

Fightest thou the Christian warfare? Dost thou know 

What is the Christian warfare ? Canst thou show 

The spoil, the trophy, and the glorious scar, 

The mark peculiar to that wondrous war ? 

A spot thou hast—is it the halo bright 

That rests upon and seals the sons of light ? 

Thou find’st an inward conflict ! Who does not ? 

He does who murmurs at his earthly lot, 

Who feels an aching void within his breast, 

Yet spurns the Saviour’s meek and lowly rest. 

Thou find’st an inward conflict : So does he 

Whose bosom, restless as the raging sea, 

Still foams up mire ; who, goaded, feels the smart, 

The war of conscience with a graceless heart. 

He does, whose dead profession mars his mirth, 

Who, heaven-bound, loves his treasure on the earth ; 

Whose zigzag aim ’twixt right and wrong to steer 

Meets only censure and unholy jeer. 

He does, who loves the world and holds it fast, 

But knows he must resign it at the last, 

And, anxious to eseape a dreadful hell, 

Reluctantly consents in heaven to dwell, 

And, both worlds vainly seeking to his cost, 

Too late repentant, finds that both are lost ! 
—[Selected. 


OUR TWO COUNSELORS.’ 
By Lyman Absporr. 


OT much if any over a year had passed, per- 
haps even a less time, since the children of 
Israel had crossed the Red Sea, and they had been 
brought to the edge of the Holy Land. Most 
modern Bibles contain a map which indicates the 
route of the pilgrims and the point on the south- 
eastern edge of Palestine which they had now 
reached. One man was selected from each tribe to 
go forward into the land and spy it out, and see what 
sort of people dwelt therein, and what sort of coun- 
try it was, whether it was worthy of occupancy, and 
whether there was reasonable probability that the 
children of Israel were strong enough to occupy it. 
They spent forty days in the search, and brought 
back their report. The land was rich and fruitful, 
but the people were men of great stature and strong, 
and the cities walled and very great. The camp 
was straightway divided into parties—the party of 
fear and the party of hope. The party of hope, 
represented by Joshua and Caleb, urged the people 
to go forward and occupy the land, in faith in a God 
who was stronger than the strongest; the party of 
fear, including the vast majority of the people, for- 
got the grapes of Eshcol, and saw only the giant sons 
of Anak. The final outcome of the story was, as 
will Appear next week, that Fear vanquished Hope, 
and the children of Israel, who might have gone 
straightway into the land of promise, waited in the 
wilderness until that generation had died. 





These are our two counselors—Hope and Fear. 
These are the two parties of life—Optimists and 
Pessimists. We are continually sending out our 
spies to tell us of the future, and they are continu- 
ally bringing back to us the double report : grapes of 
Eshcol and sons of Anak. Suecess in life, in the 
highest and best sense of that much-abused term, 
depends, I believe, more upon the question whether 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 2, 
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we take counsel of our hopes or of our fears than 
upon any other one question. 

1. In national affairs these two parties are per- 
petually antagonizing each other and pleading on 
either side of us to accept their judgment and follow 
their counsels. Hope in 1776 bade the colonists 
strike for independence and a national life, depicted 
in glowing colors the glory of freedom, asked with 
Patrick Henry, When shall we be stronger? and 
with John Quincy Adams, bid the people give their 
lives to the cause whether that gift meant to 
survive or to perish. Hope looked into the future 
and saw grapes of Eshcol, though the clusters were 
far less rich than those which subsequent experience 
has actually found in the land of promise. But 
while patriotic hope called on the people to go for- 
ward, Tory fears saw only sons of Anak. To chal- 
lenge the greatest military and naval power in the 
world to combat was not the part of prudence ; it 
was, indeed, the part of highest folly. The vision 
of liberty was doubtless enticing, but it never could 
be realized in national experience; the Palace 
Beautiful was attractive, but the lions in the way 
forbade admission. So Hope incited and Fear dis- 
suaded courage, and whether America should become 
a great nation or no, or whether its national life 
should begin in 1776 or be postponed to some less 
auspicious occasion, after longer years of colonial 
dependency, waited the decision made by the 
colonists between the spies who brought back their 
conflicting reports of the possibilities of the future. 
Later, Hope saw slavery abolished, the fetters fall- 
ing from the wrists of the slaves, the land every- 
where the land of the free. Fear had nothing to 
say against the beauty of this picture, but only 
against the possibility of realizing it; declared that 
liberty would involve disunion ; disunion, civil war. 
The people this time took counsel of Fear, not of 
Hope, waited in the wilderness, and had a far harder 
battle with the sons of Anak to win the grapes of 
Eshcol than they would have had if they had taken 
counsel of Hope in the outset. ‘To-day, again, the 
spies looking forward into the future bring us their 
contradictory reports respecting temperance and the 
saloon power. Hope bids us anticipate the time 
when the open saloon will be as rare as the open 
gambling hell is now, and, looking forward to a 
promised land of temperance, push boldly forward 
to oceupy it. Fear does not question that the land 
is fair and beautiful and worthy to be occupied, but 
it halts us with the declaration that Hope is cheat- 
ing us with an elusive voice, and that the political 
and commercial power of the saloon, backed by the 
distillery and the brewery, is too great ever to be 
overcome. It is the same old question in a new 
form. ‘The grapes of Eshcol are fair, but the sons 
of Anak are too powerful—and no account is made 
of God. 

2. Inthe history of the church of Christ, the same 
conflict between Hope and Fear, Optimists and 
Pessimists, may readily be traced. Again and again 
the church has come to the edge of a new land, to 
the possibility of a new era, and Hope has said, Go 
forward! and Fear has replied, It is impossible. 
These were the two parties in the primitive Apos- 
tolic chureh—the Pauline party of Hope and the 
anti-Pauline party of Fear. Hope said, looking out 
upon the world: It is God’s world ; take the cross of 
Christ—God’s sword—and with God’s sword let us 
go forward and conquer God’s world for God. Let 
us change the roistering feast-day to the sun into a 
Sabbath holy to God, and the temples which reek 
with bacchanalian orgies into churches fragrant 
with incense and vocal with reverent song. Is it 
not a fair land?’ Are not these grapes of Eshcol ¢ 
But Fear replied: Yes, the land is fair, but the peo- 
ple be strong that dwell in the land, and the cities 
walled and great; what can we, a little folk, do to 
subdue the Roman empire, and convert Grecian art 
and literature? What can we, with only the de- 
spised cross, do to vanquish a religion rich in all the 
elements of luxurious self-indulgence and traditional 
appeal to pride ? The grapes of Esheol are beauti- 
ful, but the sons of Anak forbid. Savonarola was 
the apostle of hope, and his Florentine enemies 
messengers of fear; Luther was armed with hope, 
and Erasmus made weak by fear; Cromwell and 
the Puritans were equipped for their battle with 
hope, but the trimmers who followed in their rear, 
and finally overturned the commonwealth, took 
counsel of their fears ; Wesley, who believed that a 
consecrated, though uneducated, ministry could van- 
quish the devil from the common people of Eng- 
land, was animated by hope; and Sydney Smith, 
with his sneer at “consecrated cobblers,” repre- 
sented the conservatism of fear. In our own time, 
and our own American church, these two spies, 
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looking forward into the future, give us _ their 
contrasted counsels. Hope beholds a country into 
which God in his providence lias brought men of 
every tribe and tongue and nation under the sun, 
and bids us thank God for the heathen whom he 
hath given for our inheritance, and bids us take 
possession of them in the name of God and of his 
Christ ; and Fear stands trembling at the influx of 
foreign immigration, and asks with Carlyle, “ After 
Niagara, what ?” 

In personal and spiritual experience these two 
counselors each contend in every soul to be its 
prime minister. The one pleads the promises of 
God, the other calls up the record of past sins and 
blunders, or emphasizes the consciousness of present 
weakness or infirmity; the one glories in Redemp- 
tion, the other harps upon the Fall. Hope in the 
pulpit preaches Christ; Fear in the pulpit preaches 
Adam. Hope looks forward, Fear backward. Hope 
writes the motto of the Ten-Times-One-is-Ten 
Club: “ Look up, not down ; forward, not backward ; 
out, not in; and lend a hand.” While Fear is so 
busy looking backward, and downward, and inward, 
that it has no time to think of.stumbling mortals at 
its side, and no strength to support them even if it 
thought of them. 

Is there, then, no use in fear? Oh, yes! caution 
is the handmaid of courage; but the soul’s worst 
enemy if she be divorced from her brave husband. 
The only use of caution is to show us dangers to be 
overcome. When she bids us halt because of dan- 
gers too great to be overcome, she is a traitor, and 
deserves to die. I would like to write here, in let- 
ters to be engraved on the heart of every reader, 
this one sentence : 

Anything that ought to be can be. For there are 
no sons of Anak strong enough to keep the children 
of God from the grapes of Eshcol. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HEN the children of Israel left Egypt they 
were slaves. They had no voice in their 
own action; they had been oppressed for centuries, 
and had lived under the weight of bondage to the 
Egyptians. God called them out of this state into 
a state of freedom, and he had to teach them to 
appreciate the opportunities that he gave them. He 
led them by the word of his mouth, through his 
teachings by object lessons, for forty years, until 
they became fit to keep the land he had chosen 
for them. Again and again during this journey 
had they doubted him. Again and again had they 
been afflicted to bring them into a state of subjec- 
tion and obedience. Even when they came within 
sight of the promised land they again rebelled, and 
were led in this revolution by Miriam and Aaron, 
the sister and brother of Moses.. Miriam became 
jealous of Moses, and felt that, as she was a prophet- 
ess, she, too, had a right to be a leader of the people. 
God punished her by afHicting her with leprosy, 
which was only removed by the earnest prayer of 
Moses. 

When they reached the border of the promised 
land, Moses sent out spies to bring back word to 
the people, who were turbulent nd _ dissatisfied, of 
the land of which they were about to take posses- 
sion. Ten men went out; two came back giving a 
true description of the land. The others were cow- 
ards; they saw nothing but the dangers. To them 
the cities were walled cities, the inhabitants of great 
stature, and it would be impossible for the Israelites 
to gain possession of the land, for, they say, “We 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were 
in their sight.” It was again a doubting of God’s 
power to fulfill his promise. God had told them 
they should possess this land, but they trusted in 
their own strength to gain possession of it ; so to them 
the men were giants, the cities impregnable. Two 
came back bearing between them a specimen of the 
fruit of the land. To the faithful two the land 
flowed with milk and honey. ‘To these two came 
the fulfillment of the promise made to Moses: 
“And I am come down to deliver you out of the 
hands of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out 
of that land into a good land and large, into a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” The report of the 
size of the inhabitants and of the walled cities 
aroused the fear of the people, and they murmured ; 
for here, after all their struggles, they could not 
obtain that for which they had struggled. One 
man’s faith held him firm: ‘“ Let us go up at once 
and possess it, for we are well able to overcome it.” 
This was said by Caleb, who was Joshua’s compan- 
ion in carrying the bunch of grapes from the brook 
Esheol; but the men who went with them, who 
lacked their faith, saw only that the people were 
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stronger than the Israelites. Which of the ten men 
that went out to spy the land were wise? Those 
who only saw the difficulties in the way, or those 
who saw all the good of the land, and at the same 
were not overcome by the difficulties? Did not 
Caleb and Joshua prove themselves to be men of 
faith, men of judgment, and men of hope ?—the 
three characteristics that we must possess in order 
to become true men and women. We can never 
accomplish our purposes in life unless we believe. 
We cannot accomplish them unless we have the 
keenness of sight to see the difficulties, and weigh 
well whether the object after which we are strug- 
gling is worth the struggle; and hope is the first 
essential to all success. Everything that we accom- 
plish in life is attended by difficulties. The things 
that we attain without effort, without struggling, 
are not the things that are most desirable, or that 
help to make us men and women of courage, of 
character, of grace. We are on a journey; we are 
looking to the fulfillment of a promise ; the journey 
is beset with difficulties; we meet them every 
day. As we see them, shall we be like Caleb and 
Joshua, conscious that the land to which we are 
going is worth all the dangers attending the jour- 
ney, attending the entrance ? or shall we be like the 
other eight, only conscious of the dangers, and 
without faith that the promise will be fulfilled ’ 
Shall we, like Caleb, say we are able to overcome 
it? shall we accept the promises, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions ; if it were not so I would 
have told you; I go to prepare a place for you, that 
where I am there ye may be also;” “Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest ””? 





A SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENT. 
By ExizaABetuH Porter GouLp. 


ie HAT can we do to make Helen and Rachel 

more interested in missionary work ?” said 
a wealthy New York banker to his wife as they sat 
alone in the twilight hour before a-comfortable fire 
in their library. “ Here we are, giving them the 
best schooling that the city can give, the best advan- 
tages of a refined home, with a prospect of enter- 
ing good society next year when they are through 
school ; but I feel that all this is not enough. They 
are narrowing their vision to things right around 
them. They must feel some practical interest in 
their race in other parts of the world and in different 
conditions of life. What can we do?” 

“T was thinking of that same thing only the 
other day,” replied his wife, “when Helen said that 
she was disgusted with seeing so many scrubby- 
looking people, as she called them, when she went 
out of her neighborhood. I felt then that an incip- 
ient idea of a better-than-thou spirit was getting a 
strong hold upon her, Yes, what can we do to gen- 
erate in her and Rachel that Christian sjgrit which 
will enable them to sympathize with people in all 
conditions of life? It is a serious question.” 

“So it is, my dear,” answered the banker. “I 
remember when the cholera was in Europe, I spoke 
to Rachel about it, and instead of expressing a ten- 
der sympathy for the poor people who were suffering 
such a calamity, she said: ‘Oh, that is a good 
thing. It will clear the atmosphere of so much 
filth and ignorance.’ I saw then that something 
was wanting in her education, if nothing more, and, 
if that was the case, then we, as parents, should look 
into the matter. Ido wish that missionary work 
could be made more attractive to young people. I 
see hope in that direction of enlarging the sight and 
warming the heart,” and as he finished speaking he 
looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

A moment later he said, earnestly: “ Ah, the 
tendency of too much worldly prosperity, talk as we 
may, is to make one selfish. Look at me to-day, 
worth my hundreds of thousands, and yet I do not 
do as much for home and foreign missions, com- 
paratively, as I did when I was a poor young man.” 

“Neither do Ido as much as when I was in the 
seminary,” responded his wife. “ Yes, it’s true, too 
true. But,” she added, cheerfully, “it is not too 
late to begin now todo more, is it? To be sure, I 
have been interested in missionary meetings, have 
read after a fashion missionary periodicals, particu- 
larly the ‘Life and Light,’ and have added regu- 
larly to the contributions. But what, after all, is 
even this much for a woman in my position to do, 
living in this elegant home, as that poor seamstress 
called it ?” and the good woman glanced contentedly 
around her. Then, like her husband, she gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

They both sat thus for a few moments in perfect 
silence ; and while they mused the fire burned, not 





only upon the hearth-stone, but in their hearts. 
For all at once they looked into each other's 
faces, while the banker exclaimed: “TI have it! I 
will write to General Armstrong, in Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, to-morrow, and ask him to pick out two bright 
girls in his school, an Indian and a negro, whom I 
will pledge to support, while we all follow them 
with our general interest. That’s it! I will have 
them perfectly described to us, have them write us 
of themselves and of their progress from month to 
month, and then next winter we will all go down 
to visit them. They shall be our protégées. Now, 
what do you say to that, dear ’’’ and the gentleman 
was as radiant as though he had the prospect of 
making thousands of dollars. 

“That is a good, practical idea,’ answered his 
wife, looking at him fondly; “ but I think that 
better and more far-reaching results would be ob- 
tained if each one of the girls should have her own 
particular protégée ; say, Helen take the Indian 
and Rachel the negro. Then, to bring us all 
nearer to the very heart of heathendom, suppose I 
take a little Bulgarian girl from that school in Sam- 
akoo which I was reading lately was doing such a 
good work. ‘Then each of us would have a special 
interest in one, while, with you, who would pay the 
bills, we would have a general interest in them 
all.” 

“ That is capital,” responded the banker, heartily. 
“T will certainly do my share. I wonder what the 
girls will say to it?” 

“ Say to what, papa?” said a sweet voice. “ What 
are you and mamma conjuring up now?” And the 
girl came tripping into the room, and threw herself 
down on a hassock between them, while she looked 
back at the door and exclaimed, “Come along, 
Rachel ; it’s only papa and mamma!” This brought 
Rachel in to complete the happy family group. 

The father then told his daughters what he and 
their mother had been planning as they sat alone by 
themselves. 

“What! a negro for me?” said Rachel. 
never did like negroes. I would much rather have 
an Indian. ‘There is something novel about them.” 

“Then,” replied the father, ‘so much the more 
should you have a negro if you have so disliked 
them. You must learn to love them. In: spite of 
yourself, you will become interested as you receive 
letters telling of a mind which is just as hungry to 
learn as anybody’s. You can clothe the girl, indeed 
do anything for her that will add to her elevation 
and happiness. I will give you a good allowance 
for it.” 

“Suppose you and I exchange, mamma,” said 
Helen, who had been in a brown study ever since 
her father had told her of his plan for her. “If I 
am to be a missionary, I would rather go the whole 
figure, as Uncle Ned says, and have a heathen and 
done with it. What do I care for Indians ?” 

“Then,” interrupted her father, “as I just told 
Rachel, so much the more should you have an 
Indian, so as to learn to care for them. Poor 
creatures! they have had ahard time. ‘ Ramona’ 
told us that. Now, girls,” he went on to say, “I 
shall write to-morrow to General Armstrong and 
make arrangements for you, and your mother will 
write to a missionary acquaintance in Samakoo to 
see about her protégée. As I said before, I will 
foot the bills, and gladly listen to any letters that 
you may receive, and be ready to answer any ques- 
tion or to give any advice that I can. You'll agree 
to this, won’t you, daughters?” and the loving 
father looked tenderly into the eyes of his hand- 
some girls. But, the daughters not manifesting the 
interest in the matter that he could wish, he added, 
gently : “ Well, just think it over after you have 
retired to your rooms, and perhaps later you will 
see it more as I do. By the way, dear,” he said, as 
he turned to his wife, “there’s a possibility of my 
going to Washington in a day or two, and if I do I 
will run down to Hampton and see how things look. 
But why can’t you go, too? You could pick out 
two bright girls better than I could, [ know.” 

“Perhaps I will,” she replied. “ But it is time 
now for us all to go upstairs.” And with the usual 
good-night greetings they parted for the night. 


“I 


A year later the banker and his wife were sitting 
again in their library, talking in that sweet, desul- 
tory way which a bright fire on one’s hearth will 
inspire. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the gentleman, after a 
slight pause in their conversation, “we did the 
right thing when we planned as we did about the 
girls, didn’t we? I was surprised and delighted as 
I came in here to-day to see Helen poring over 
some old Indian legends about some of which she 








stopped to tell me. She read me a letter just re- 
ceived from her Indian girl, and showed me a box 
which she had packed full of useful things to send 
to her. Her eyes fairly shone with pleasure, and 
she confessed that she never dreamed that she could 
be so happy in doing for an Indian, above all 
things.” 

“T have noticed,” said the lady, “that both 
Helen and Rachel have been more interested since 
we all visited Hampton last winter, especially 
Rachel. She needed to see her negro girl and hear 
her tell of her desire to learn, before she could 
really see the good she could do. She is doing 
bravely, but I can see that she has yet much to 
learn of that soul-life which can overcome all race 
antipathies. She read me a letter yesterday from 
her protégée, in which the girl could not thank her 
enough for sending her the ‘St. Nicholas’ every 
month. Rachel had sent her nameas a subscriber to 
that magazine all of her own free will. That was 
thoughtfulness for the girl’s happiness, I am sure. 
By the way, did I show you the picture of my little 
Bulgarian which came to-day? The girls were de- 
lighted with it. They could hardly believe that a 
heathen child could look so civilized. Her teacher 
wrote a long letter telling of her progress, and the 
girl added a few lines all herself in English, which 
did credit to her instruction. She spoke of having 
a sister who was anxious to learn, so I have written 
to-night for her to go to school, too. Wasn't that 
right ?” 

“Perfectly so,” replied her husband. “TI feel 
more and more that the personal interest which my 
money thus generates is the kind that will go on 
inereasing forever. That is one way to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven, is it not ?” 

“ Yes, [ suppose it is,” gently responded his wife. 
* But I would rather say that it brings down heaven 
to earth, even into our hearts.” 

After a long pause, which to those who perfectly 
understand each other is the holiest speech, the lady 
looked up into her husband’s face and_ said, inquir- 
ingly: “Can we in any better way answer our 
question of a year ago, *‘ What can we do to make 
us all more interested in missionary work ?’” 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Patient waiting is often the highest way of doing 


God’s will.—[ Collier. 


Keep heaven in your eye, and the world at your 
finger’s end.—[ Charles of Bala. 


vive ; 


As you learn, teach ; as you get, g 


ceive, distribute.—[ Spurgeon. 


as you re- 





A grave, wherever found, preaches a short, 
pithy sermon to the soul.—{ Hawthorne. 

The happiness of love is in action; its test is 
what one is willing to do for others.—{ Ben-Hur. 


Suecess does not sanctify service; many of the 
y ; Vv 
best undertakings do not sueceed.—[ Dr. Cust. 


Knowledge, like religion, must be experienced in 
order to be truly known.—[ E. P. Whipple. 


What I want is, not to possess religion, but te 
have a religion that shall possess me.—[ Charles 
Kingsley. 


Purity of heart is that quick and sensitive deli- 
cacy to which even the very thought of sin is offen- 
sive.—Chambers. 


There is no fit search after truth which does not; 
first of all, begin to live the truth which it knows. 


—[H. Bushnell. 


Let us help the fallen still, though they never pay 
us, and let us lend, without exacting the usury of 
gratitude.—[ Thackeray. 

Like blossoms of the fragrant spring 
Are adoration’s vows : 

The tree that pleases God will bring 
Fair fruitage on its boughs. 

When we are most filled with heavenly love, and 
only then, are we best fitted to bear with human in- 
firmity, to live above it, and forget its burden.— 
[Maria Hare. 


I have lived long enough to know what I did not 
at-one time believe—that no society can be upheld 
in happiness and honor without the sentiment of 
religion.—[ Laplace. 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF 1888. 
By tHe Rev. Treunis 8S. Hamiyiy, D.D. 


HIS year’s Conference has surpassed all former 

ones in point of attendance. But the same can- 
not be said of the speakers. There has been a 
marked lack of the talent of former years. There 
has been no one to fill the places of Drs. Bonar, 
Gordon, and Pierson ; and certainly not the unique 
place of Professor Drummond last summer. Mr. 
Moody seems to have felt this lack, and has himself 
spoken daily, which he has not done hitherto. His 
addresses have been pre-eminently the features of the 
Conference. On the first three days he took up the 
8th of Romans and the 13th and 15th of 1st Corinth- 
ians. On Sunday morning he spoke on Abraham, 
and on the five days of the second week he took up 
the four Gospels and the Acts. 

To those familiar with Mr. Moody’s style of 
speech these addresses will need no description ; 
and to others they are indescribable. His direct- 
ness, conciseness, fervor, force, are wholly admi- 
rable. His graphie power of picturing Scripture 
scenes and incidents grows daily ; and his very dis- 
regard of all historic perspective is an added ele- 
ment of strength and vividness, as when on Sun- 
day he represented Lot’s sons-in-law as throwing up 
their windows to answer his alarm about the 
destruction of Sodom. Mr. Moody is a living ex- 
ample of what one may do with the English Bible 
as almost his sole book. He believes the Bible 
with a most sturdy and unquestioning faith; and 
uses all his power to drive it straight home to men’s 
consciences. and hearts. One never hears him 
speak without getting new, or at least fresh, 
thoughts and helpful impulses. 

As to the other speakers of this year, not much 
need be said. The Rev. W. W. Clarke gave two 
addresses, one on “ Six Layers of Truth in the 
Bible ”— viz., historical, moral, spiritual, typical, 
dispensational, and eternal—the other on “ Christ 
in the. Epistle to the Hebrews.” Dr. H. L. Hast- 
ings gave two illustrated lectures of moderate in- 
terest ; his comments on Seripture in course of read- 
ing are the best things he does, and many of them 
are exceedingly bright and quaint and suggestive. 
Mr. Needham, Mr. Hartzler, of Harrisburg, Dr. 
Peloubet, Mr. Bailey, of Portland, and a number of 
others made occasional and incidental remarks. 

The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, head of the China 
Inland Mission, spoke quite often, and with solemn 
effect. He is what would once have been called a 
“mystic.” He seems to have much insight into the 
Scripture, though not a little of his comment is 
fanciful, and he is apt to be tediously long. He is 
doing great things in China on substantially Mr. 
Miiller’s Bristol plan of faith. 

The number of foreign missionaries at this Con- 
ference has been unusually large; and four or five 
meetings have been devoted exclusively to them, 
besides numerous incidental and brief speeches. 
Mr. Moody has expressed the greatest interest in 
this work ; and when one missionary seemed to be 
rather severe upon all who did not go to foreign 
lands, and declared that every minister in America 
under forty-five ought to go, he said: “ Well, let 
him hit us; for my part I’m willing to be hit by a 
missionary as hard as he pleases.” 

The singing, always a pleasant and important part 
of these gatherings, has been this year in the hands 
of Messrs. Sankey and Stebbins. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stebbins sing delightfully, and win all hearts by their 
modesty and simplicity ; as do Mr. and Mrs. Towner, 
who have been heard in an occasional duet. When 
the great congregation of twelve hundred join in 
some familiar and stirring tune, it is such singing 
one can hardly hear elsewhere. 

There has been not a little money-raising during 
the Conference. A new Congregational church is 
being erected here, to cost twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Fifteen thousand dollars had been raised ; 
and last Sunday morning an appeal was made—not 
by Mr. Moody—for money to meet the balance, 
and two thousand dollars was raised. On the sec- 
ond Wednesday the Rev. Mr. Skelton, of the 
American Missionary Society, spoke of his work 
among the Sioux, and three thousand (pllars was 
pledged to him to open new stations ; four persons, 
among whom were Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, 
each taking a station at seven hundred dollars for 
building and one year’s support. The next morn- 
ing an appeal was made—not by Mr. Moody—for 
money to support pupils inthe Northfield Seminary, 
and several hundred dollars were realized. Besides 
these, subscriptions were privately circulated for 
money for Japan and other mission fields. The 








wisdom of this money-raising seems more than 
doubtful. The mass of the people here are clergy- 
men and lay workers who have little to give, and 
endless demands ; if they are to be subjected to the 
alternative of giving what they cannot afford or 
seeming to be out of sympathy with missions and 
Christian education, they will keep away from 
Northfield. Mr. Moody said he did not like the 
appeals ; but he permitted them, which he need not 
have done, for he is autocrat at this conference. No 
doubt he wishes to interest wealthy men who come 
to the conference in his school work ; this is right ; 
but it would not take many repetitions of this year’s 
appeals to destroy the conferences altogether. 

After all, the salient feature of these meetings is 
their spiritual power. They quicken the spiritual 
life. All feel that they draw near to God. The 
Bible is constantly exalted. Christ is every hour 
magnified. ‘The power of the Spirit is insisted upon 
as the only source of real usefulness. The prayers 
are very fervent and tender. The seasons of silent 
prayer are most impressive. Christian union is real- 
ized, for denominational names are carefully ignored. 
And though the strained attention through ten days 
is wearisome, yet there is such a spiritual uplift 
that exhaustion is forgotten. 

There seems to be a widespread impression that 
the Northfield Conference is a gathering of 
“ cranks” with theological hobbies, and of evangel- 
ists. Of course “ cranks” come, but they have not 
much chance with Mr. Moody in the chair; the 
same one never speaks twice! Evangelists do pre- 
dominate ; and, if the trath must be told, often 
manage to convey the impression that the pastors 
are far behind them in consecration and self-denial 
and zeal. And occasionally a very unwise one 
gets a pretty full hearing, as happened in one ease 
this year. But these are only incidents of the 
conference, “spots on the sun.” Mr. Moody is far 
too wise and good a man to ride a hobby, or let any 
one else do it at these meetings to any injurious 
extent. And pastors would do well to come to 
Northfield. They are very prone to fall into a pas- 
toral rut. It does them good to see things from the 
evangelist’s point of view, and to study his methods. 
And it would do the churches good if more of those 
methods were used by the settled pastors. Much 
may be learned here as to how to get the Gospel 
into contact with the impenitent ; and at least one 
gets it burned into his heart that he ought to be 
doing this thing, and not resting satisfied with the 
edification of believers, important as thatis. Many 
gatherings similar to this have had a brief prosper- 
ity, and then gone to pieces on the rock of misman- 
agement, being committed to some hobby, or allowed 
to fall into the hands of some chronic talkers with 
nothing to say. The Northfield Conference is too 
valuable to share such a fate. We have been sorry 
to see Mr. Moody this year letting things escape a 
little from his hands. Many of the meetings have 
been too long, and many of the speakers, given fif- 
teen minutes, have taken an hour, to the weariness 
and often the revulsion of feeling of the audience. 
We believe this will be corrected next year. 





PRESBYTERIAN GROWTH. 

HE comparative summary of the statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church for the last six years has 
just been forwarded us, and shows an increase in 
the number of communicants almost as favorable as 
that in the Congregational body already noted. 
It is unfortunate that neither church in its published 
statistics classifies its membership. It would be 
interesting to know whether the number of men in 
our churches is increasing as rapidly as the total 
membership. Those who assert that the church is 
falling behind cannot explain away the statistics 
except by asserting that the great growth in church 
membership signifies merely the greater inclusion 
of women and of Sunday-school scholars, both of 
which classes are represented as being affected by 
other considerations than positive and aggressive 
faith. The increase of the Presbyterian Church in 
its contributions during the last five years is not so 
satisfactory as would appear upon the surface. 
This increase has been thirty-three per cent., or not 
twice as great as the increase in membership. Yet 
if we take the whole nation, during the decade 
between ’70 and ’80 the wealth increased seventy- 
five per cent., while the population increased 
but thirty. It cannot be supposed that the wealth 
of the church members has not increased evén 

more rapidly than the wealth of the entire nation. 
The summary of statistics shows that there are 
now 5,789 ministers (a gain from last year of 135) ; 





722,072 communicants (gain, 25,304) ; 790,442 Sun- 
day-school members (gain, 21,621) ; contributions to 
Home Missions, $844,695 (gain, $59,625) ; to Foreign 
Missions, $743,495 (gain, $73,604); to Relief Fund, 
$525,555, including part of Centenary Fund ; to Col- 
leges, $215,009 ; to Church Erection, $228,364 ; to sup- 
port of congregations, $8,803,562. In these and all 
other contributions there has been a substantial increase 
over those of the preceding year. 








—Y. M. C. A.—The eleventh conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the world is now 
convened at Stockholm, Sweden. Four hundred dele- 
gates are in attendance, of whom two hundred are 
English-speaking, and some sixty are from America. 
The Association in the past four years has grown largely 
in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, and Sweden, 
and now the work in France is making rapid progress. 
The American report showed that the value of associa- 
tion property has increased since 1884 from about 
$3,000,000 to $7,000,000, and the number of secreta- 
ries from less than 400 to nearly 800. We shall give 
our readers one or more letters from a special corre- 
spondent as soon as possiblé. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 








—The American Home Missionary Society has elected 
the Rev. Dr. William Kincaid to the corresponding sec- 
retaryship left vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. Walter M. Barrows. 

—The Philadelphia Divinity School has re- 
cently received a considerable endowment through the 
efforts of the Rev. Wilbur F. Paddock, D. D., rector of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. 

—The large sum of $280,000 has been bequeathed 
by the late Frazee Lee, of Plainfield, N.J., to the 
Scotch Plains Baptist Church, “to be applied to the 
church debt and to the spread of the Gospel.” 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Utica 
is erecting a new $85,000 building. Among large 
contributions to the building fund were the following 
amounts from three Presbyterians: John B. Wells, 
J. H. Williams, and Mrs. C. Munson, $5,000 each. 

—The corner-stone of a new church edifice for the 
Grove Street Congregational Church at East Orange, 
N. J., was laid on Monday afternoon of last week. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward and 
the Rev. Dr. William B. Brown, of East Orange. The 
new church will be built of light-colored brown-stone, 
and will cost about $34,000. 

—The New York Presbytery is to build a new church 
on the south side of 156th Street, east of Boston 
Avenue. It will be a substantial frame building, with 
a Sunday-school room in the rear, the size of the whole 
being thirty-four feet by eighty feet. It will accommo- 
date nearly five hundred people, and will cost $5,000, 
and is expected to be ready for worship by September, 
It is to be only a temporary edifice, as a handsome stone 
church will be built on the same site in a few years. 

—An exchange says: “ After seventeen years of pas- 
toral service, the Rev. Henry E. Thomas, of the Green- 
wich (N. J.) Presbyterian church, surprised his people 
by offeringgto resign. His explanation was that he 
couldn’t conscientiously preach any longer the Calvin- 
istic theology of the Westminster standards. The 
church voted 168 to 20 that that didn’t make any dif- 
ference, and at latest advices Mr. Thomas was still per- 
forming his pastoral duties.. But what will the presby- 
tery say !” 

—The biennial meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Ohio wili be held in St. John’s Church, Alle- 
gheny City, Pa., September 5, continuing fora week or ten 
days. About two hundred delegates will be present 
from congregations in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Washington Territory. The Synod is com- 
posed of 275 pastors, 425 congregations, and 55,000 
communicant members. 

—The New York “Sun,” after giving a list of the 
Catholic churches and institutions in New York City, 
concludes as follows : “Thus, with its grand cathedral, 
its 75 churches, its 40 chapels, its 300 priests, its 300 
brothers, its 2,000 religious women, its 40,000 students 
in colleges, schools, and academies, its support of 15,000 
inmates of asylums and homes, and its Catholic popula- 
tion of about 800,000, and its capital of $30,000,000 
invested in Catholic institutions, the city of New York 
is at present one of the strongholds of the Catholic 
faith.” 

—At Chautauqua, on August 15, the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Episcopalians 
held congresses in the afternoon. The Baptists took 
measures to put up a headquarters building. The Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists have already completed 
fine and large structures. ‘The same day were held the 
closing exercises of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Three hundred and eighty students have been enrolled 
thissummer. The lectures by Mr. Benjamin Clarke, of 
London, have been among the chief attractions of the 
meeting. 

—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society (M. E.) 
was in session at Ocean Grove, N. J., last week, closing 
Sunday. The attendance was large, and the interest 
great. The anniversary sermon was preached by the 
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Rev. Dr. Dennis Osborne, lately returned from India. 
Addresses by Bishop William Taylor, of Africa, Mrs. 
Osborne, the Rev. Dr. E. H. Stokes, Miss Fanny Sparks, 
and several missionaries were among the features of 
the assembly. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—Mr. Spurgeon recently wrote as follows in reply to 
a letter of sympathy from the Baptist General Associa- 
tion of Kentucky : 

‘*Tn contending for the old faith I can at least claim that I 
have had no second motive. I have had no personal griey- 
ance to air, no personal ambition to seek. Tt is solely and 
only that I cannot have communion with grievous error, and 
therefore I quitted a society in which there are many whom 
Ilove. They are able to consort with errorists, and I cannot, 
and, therefore, regretfully I quitted them to enable myself to 
escape from uvhallowed anleliaatin with others. Errors 
concerning the world to come were made most prominent, 
but many others go with these. I am none the less a Baptist 
because I[ leave the Baptist Union, but I think I am all the 
more a Baptist of the old style.” 

—The Baptists are making an earnest effort, with the 
prospect of success, to revive the University of ne 
whose site in that city they lost under foreclosure of a 
mortgage two or three years ago. They have the 
promise of a fine tract of land at Morgan Park, where 
their theological seminary now is, and of nearly or 
quite $100,000 in money. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Thomas Dowling, for eleven 
years pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned on account of his views 
on the subject of close commnnion. In his letter he 
says : 

“The only tribunal of appeal of which I know in our de- 
nomination 1s that which is composed of the Presidents of our 
colleges and theological seminaries, and the editors of our 
denominational press. When, after careful study and prayer, 
I reached the conclusion that certain interpretations of 
Scripture, which in times past had formed a doctrine of the 
Baptist Church, were opposed both to the spirit and to the 
letter of the great Guide Book, I said frankly to that tribunal: 
‘ If there is room in our denomination for a pronounced open 
communionist, then I will stay; this is my home. But if 
there is not, there need be no harsh words; good men have 
differed before this, and surely the last place for bitter- 
ness is in the presence of the Lord’s broken body and poured- 
out blood. Say so, and I will go my way.’ Ina spirit of 

erfect kindness, but of unmistakable meaning, the answer 
to come back. You have read it in editorial utterance from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
honorable course.”’ 

—In November, 1887, says the “ Mail and Express,” 
the United States Court appointed a receiver of the 
Mormon Church property. The church immediately 
put most of its property out of its hands. Many suits 
were brought against parties who frauduently held the 
property of the church. Every device possible, except 
resort to arms, was used to defeat the law. A sum- 
mary of the properties and values turned over to date 
gives the enormous total of $790,666.15. This goes to 
the public school fund of Utah Territory. Since nearly 
all the schools are taught by Mormons, and are wholly 
surrounded by Mormon influence, the enforcement of 
the law is a ridiculous farce. 


There is now left to me but one 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Andrew J. Sullivan, of Mount Vernon, has received the 
following calls : from the Pleasantville Presbyterian church, 
New York; from the Presbyterian church, Port Chester, 
New York; from the Congregational church, Willimantic, 
Conn. He declines the call from Pleasantville. 

—T. Merrill Edmands, of the last class of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, accepts call to Webster, Dak. 

—F. H. Allen, of Shewsbury, Conn., has resigned to accept 
the pastorate of the Pilgrims’ Church of Milwaukee, Wis. 

= . Clark has received a call to Farmington, Conn. 

—E. L. Sherman, of Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 

—D. H. Reiter, of Vicksburg, Mich., has notigued. 

—P. Schermerhorn, of New Haven and Chesterfield, 
Mich., has resigned. 

—H. O. King was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Auburndale, Mass., on August 13. 

—Albert Ethridge accepts a call to Marseilles, Ill., his 
old parish. 

—E. S. Tingley declines a call to Machias, Me. 

—J. W. Buckham, of the last class at Andover Seminary, 
a agg ordained as pastor of the Second Church of Conway, 


—Henry Kingman, of Boston, has been ordained at 


Auburndale, Mass. He will sail at once for Pekin, China, 
where he will engage in mission work. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J.M. Bone, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
died in Decatur, Ill., August 9, aged seventy-six. 

—David Van Dyke accepts a call to the Second Church of 
New Albany, Ind. 

~~ D. Williamson accepts a call to the church at Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 

—H. G. Finney has received a call from St. Thomas, Pa. 

—W. E. Knight has been ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church at Georgetown, Col. 

—John Moore, D. D., died at Chatfield, Minn., last week, at 
the age of sixty-six. 

—Edward i. . Camp committed suicide at Newark. N. J., 
last Saturday night. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J. W. Ashman, of the Emmanuel Church (P. E.), Detroit, 
Mich., has resigned. 

-—M. A. Bailey has become rector of the Church of the 
Mediator (P. E.), Edgewater, N. J 


—J.B. English, D,D., of Grace Baptist Church, Balti- 
more, Md., has accepted a call from the South Church of 
Newark, N. J. 


an for some 


—Alonzo 8. Shears, an Episcopal cle 
aven last week, 


years engaged in school work, died in New 
at the age of seventy-eight. ' 

—Percy S. Grant (P. E.), of Fall City, Mass., has declined 
two or three calls, to remain at his present post. 





Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE WORKS OF AUGUSTIN.? 


“Tn some respects he (Augustin) forms the oppo- 
site extreme to Origen, the greatest genius among 
the Greek fathers. Both assume a universal fall 
from original holiness. But Augustin dates it 
from one act of disobedience—the historic fall of 
Adam, in whom the whole race was germinally in- 
cluded ; while Origen goes back to a prehistoric 
fall of each individual soul, making each responsible 
for the abuse of freedom. Augustin proceeds to a 
special election of a people of God from the cor- 
rupt and condemned mass ; he follows their history 
in two antagonistic lines, and ends in the dualistic 
contrast of an eternal heaven for the elect and an 
eternal hell for the reprobate, including among the 
latter even unbaptized infants (horribile dictu /), 
who never committed an actual transgression ; while 
Origen leads all fallen creatures, men and angels, 
by a slow and gradual process of amendment and 
correction, under the ever-widening influence of re- 
deeming mercy, during the lapse of countless ages, 
back to God, some outstripping others, and tending 
by a swifter course toward perfection, until the last 
enemy is finally reached, and death itself is de- 
stroyed, that ‘God may be all in all.’” In these 
words Professor Philip Schaff compactly states, in 
the preface to the second of the seven volumes of 
the “ Works of Augustin” before us, the contrast 
between the theology of Augustin and of Origen. 
It will be seen from this brief exposition that the 
conflict of to-day between the Old Theology and the 
New Theology is not a new conflict. It is simply a 
new manifestation of two contrasted tendencies which 
have existed in the Christian Church from apostolic 
times. To attempt to characterize with judicial 
fairness these two tendencies would be to assume, 
not merely a theological impartiality, but also a 
eatholicity of knowledge, as well as of spirit, 
which we certainly shall not assume. It must 
suffice here to point out the fact that both tend- 
encies have existed im the Christian Church; 
that they have fellowshipped each other; that 
though the attempt has sometimes been made by 
one or the other to cast its fellow out as unchristian, 
the attempt has not been successful; that, in short, 
neither of them is unchristian, still less anti-Chris- 
tian, but the two are different phases of Christian 
thought. We may add, what is important to 
note, that they are each an intellectual manifesta- 
tion of spiritual experience, and that in the history 
of the Christian Church the contrasted types of the- 
ology have grown out of, and interpreted, the con- 
trasted types of experience. 

Origen was born and bred a Christian. His mother 
prevented him, when still a youth of seventeen, from 
voluntarily sharing his father’s martyrdom, only by 
hiding his clothes so that he could not leave the 
house. Of him we may almost say that he was 
never converted ; he grew up a Christian, with little 
or no experimental knowledge of sin. Augustin, 
on the contrary, was born and bred a pagan; he 
gave himself up to pagan self-indulgences, and 
knew nothing experimentally in early life of spirit- 
ualexperience. Not until after he was thirty did his 
conversion to Christianity take place, and then by 
an experience almost as marked as that of Paul. 
Out of these two experiences grew the two con- 
trasted theologies: the one of religion as a natural 
growth, the other of religion as a supernatural revo- 
lution; the one of sin as an imperfection, the 
other of sin as a willful rebellion against God and 
his law; the one of an ever radiant hopefulness, the 
other of a hope, but one darkened by remorse for 
the past and fear for the future. It is because Au- 
gustinian theology is a product of Augustinian expe- 
rience that it has remained such a power in the 
church for fifteen centuries, and is likely so to 
remain to the end of time. For we shall always 
have both experiences, and therefore both the- 
ologies; humanity needs them both. Much that 
Augustin wrote is, it is true, now useful only 
as an illustration of methods which are wholly 
antiquated, or as records of controversies which 
have wholly passed away. Much of his in- 
terpretation of Scripture is supplanted by a bet- 
ter scholarship and a more practical and common- 
sense exegesis. Much of his philosophy belongs to 
a scholastic age, and in our more scientific age is 
only a curiosity in literature, or an interesting illus- 
tration of phases in the growth of the human mind. 





1 The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: Augustin. (Buffalo: 
The Christian Literature Co.) 





But, making due allowance for all the changes in 
thought which fifteen centuries have wrought, it still 
remains true that for the discriminating student 
there is no book better worth study, if he desires to 
understand a Christian experience rooted in a pro- 
found and awful sense of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, than Augustin’s Confessions, and no works 
better worth his discriminating study, if he desires 
to understand the theology born of such experi- 
ence, than “ Augustin’s Works.” In his writings 
against Pelagius, Augustin exhibits the doctrine of 
sin as a great generic fact, involving the whole race 
in a common apostasy and ruin; in his writings 
against the Manichzans he sets forth the unity of 
creation and the universal and absolute supremacy 
of God ; in “ The City of God,” he traces the stream 
of history as the continuous and parallel develop- 
ment of the two kingdoms of good and of evil, the 
earliest attempt in literature to construct anything 
like a philosophy of history. Few men will have 
the time to read these “ Works” through; few 
would care to spend the necessary time to read 
them through, if they had it to spend. It is hardly 
possible that any Augustinian theologian could be 
found to-day so Augustinian that he would not 
agree with Dr. Schaff in repudiating some of the 
corollaries and subordinate points in the Augustin- 
ian system. But he must be sadly lacking both in 
personal experience and in power to sympathize 
with others in their spiritual experience, as well as 
in intellectual capacity to appreciate vigor of intel- 
lect applied to the profoundest problems of human 
life, who does not find much in the Works of Augus- 
tin to stimulate both his intellect and his spirit, 
however little he may find to accept with absolute 
and unquestioning fealty. 

It only remains to say, as we have said of the 
preceding volumes of this “ Library,” that the 
work both of editing and publishing is worthy the 
conception which gave the “Library” birth. The 
different works of Augustin are translated by 
different scholars; the whole work is edited by 
Dr. Philip Schaff, and preceded by a sketch of 
Augustin’s life and an estimate of his writings and 
their influence upon the Church. We heartily com- 
mend the whole to those of our ministerial readers 
who desire to go to the fountain heads for their in- 
formation respecting the great spiritual and intel- 
lectual tendencies of the centuries, in their essence 
the same in the nineteenth as in the fourth century. 





THE REIGN OF CAUSALITY. 


The author’s purpose in this volume is best 
defined by his own statements of the end in view : 
“The chief aim of the whole work is to vindicate 
the claims of the Scientific Principle of Telic 
Causality....The ground taken is that the Principle 
of Causality, revealed as a primary belief in con- 
sciousness, fairly carried out and applied in scientific 
investigations, leads up to an Ultimate Cause—a 
Causa Causarum—possessed of all the attributes 
which enter into our conception of personality. 
. . - In carrying out his purpose the author has 
availed himself of papers and articles prepared by 
him and given to the public from time to time, as 
occasion seemed to require.” Not a few of the 
papers from which this work has thus been made 
date back to a period characterized by a tone of 
thought different from the one now adopted by the 
Christian world in regard to the topics discussed. 
The volume opens with an “Trenicum; or, a plea 
for péace and co-operation between science and 
theology,” but there are few traces of irenic purpose 
to be found elsewhere in its pages. Professor Watts 
has written on most of the scientific controversies 
of the past decades ; many of his papers he has col- 
lected here; and all, from the first to the last, evi- 
dence a theological tendency incapable of any 
attitude toward such movements but one of uncom- 
promising opposition. Nothing betrays the least 
change of temper or position. His antagonism 
now to the doctrine of Professor Drummond’s 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” and his con- 
tempt for the “ gratuitous concessions ” of Dr. Dods 
in regard to the Mosaic cosmogony, are quite as 
determined, if not quite so caustic, as were his 
denunciations of Professors Tyndall and Huxley at 
the time of the latter’s Belfast address. Evolution, 
especially, comes in everywhere for the author’s 
heaviest attacks. He never tires of condemning it, 
in almost any form or with almost any meaning, 
assuming a standpoint in regard to it which might 





1The Reign of Causality: A Vindication of the unite 
Principle of Telic Causal Efficiency. By Robert Watts, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the General Assembly’s 
College, Belfast. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 
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he compared to that of Dr. Charles Hodge’s little 
discussion, ** What is Darwinism?” published now 
nearly twenty years ago. 

If an extended critique were here in place, it 
might well be doubted whether such treatises as 
that of Professor Watts are calculated to attain the 
results intended. A large number of Christian 
thinkers are now agreed that a little wider vision 
and a little firmer faith might have spared theology 
and science both much of the friction and distress 
which the closing generation has witnessed. Many 
are ready to maintain that such a philosophic 
temper is always best in view of the changes of 
scientific progress. Some even believe that insist- 
ence on metaphysical or scientific dogmas as 
portions of the Christian creed tends to embarrass 
and imperil the faith which we all hold most dear. 
All such will find in the work under discussion a 
lack of sympathy with present movements, which 
neither its theological soundness, nor its philosoph- 
ical acumen, nor its author’s acquaintance with 
current debates will serve to counterbalance. The 
scientific champions have been responsible for 
much that is evil ; but the matter cannot be righted 
by theological reaction. 

The Virtues and their Reasons. A System of Ethics 
for Society and School. By Austin Bierbower, author 
of “The Morals of Christ.” (Chicago: George Sher- 
wood & Co.) There is not a false note or an insipid 
paragraph in this volume. The author has shown that 
it is possible to write a text-book upon ethics which 
will be acceptable to every moral thinker, no matter 
what his creed. The book is evidently the offspring of 
a high purpose. In his preface the author refers to 
the serious attacks which are being made upon our pub- 
lie school system because of the absence of moral cult- 
ure. Convinced of the partial justice of this criticism, 
he has produced a book which, if widely introduced, 
ean obviate it. The author makes no effort to enter the 
domain of speculative philosophy, and avoids all that 
pedantry which is apt to mark works on moral science. 
In stating the ultimate ground of moral action he hits 
upon a statement upon which all the schools must agree. 
“ Morality,” he says, “is simply conduct in harmony 
with the laws which conduce to the advantage of society.” 
In the condemnation of vices he never resorts tothat false 
exaggeration which is so common in the pulpit, and 
which so greatly lessens the influence of what is there 
said, because the hearers deem it to be professional 
preaching. Every statement of the evils involved in 
immoral conduct is the sober judgment of the man who 
sees clearly, and not the half-hysterical, half-hypocritical 
denunciation of one who has lashed himself into a fury 
of righteous indignation against the immorality dis- 
cussed. While we have spoken of the volume prima- 
rily as a text-book, because of its remarkable adaptation 
to that purpose, it is of vigorous and suggestive work for 
mature thinkers. No matter what virtues are discussed, 
the tone is always elevated, and the setting forth of the 
reasonableness of the virtue is fresh and forcible. In 
the catalogue of virtues are many which are too often 
neglected because their violation is not forbidden in the 
decalogue. There is, for instance, a short chapter upon 
honor, followed by another upon chivalry, and a third 
upon dignity. As an example of Mr. Bierbower’s style 
may be taken his characterization of morbidness, or 
the desire to dwell on the unnatural : 

‘** Health of feeling,’’ he says, “is as important as health 

of mind; as it is best to love the good, it is best to love the 
natural; the desire to see the dead, read of accidents, or 
dwell on crimes, is a sickness of feeling that needscure. .. . 
We should give no more attention to the misfortunes of 
others than is necessary to help them, and say no more about 
them than is necessary to procure further help. . . . Igno- 
rance is the best thing we can accord to some people, who 
ask as the first thing that we do not know their misfortunes, 
as a second that we do not think of them, and as a third that 
we do not speak of them.” 
We should like to give further quotations indicating 
the moral vigor of this unpretentious but important 
work. Suffice it to say there is not a paragraph in it 
which did not spring from a high purpose and will not 
inspire one. 





Professor Henry Drummond, after his return from 
the heart of Equatorial Africa, wrote some magazine 
articles and gave some lectures upon his journey. 
These have been collected and amalgamated in the 
volume entitled Tropical Africa, published by Scribner 
& Welford, of New York. The book is sparingly illus- 
trated, but contains six large and uncommonly valuable 
maps. The geological map (p. 181) is apparently made 
up from the Royal Geographical Society’s map and 
the chart of Dr. Karl Peters, with possibly such data 
as were gained by the late Keith Johnston, who lost his 
life going over the same track as Professor Drummond 
traversed. Student and general reader alike will find 
Professor Drummond’s volume interesting. He sets forth 
his facts in astrong light. “The Heart Disease of 
Africa” is what he terms the slave trade, and he gives 
a map showing the sections which are harassed by the 
slave hunters, and the principal districts which have 
been depopulated by them. Among the negroes of 
Africa every man’s hand is against his brother. It is 
not always a sure thing to send three men as messen- 
gers, lest two should combine to sell the other into 
slavery. The general notion that Africa is a trackless 


waste is dispelled by our traveler. That continent, at 
least Equatorial Africa, is completely traversible by a 
close network of native paths. You can start from 
Zanzibar on the east and come out at Dahomey on the 
west without ever leaving a beaten path. These paths 
have existed from time immemorial. The best way to 
penetrate into the heart of East Equatorial Africa is to 
ascend the Zambesi River to its tributary or north 
branch, the Shire, then up the Shire to the rapids, walk 
up these seventy miles, re-embark and go by water to 
Lake Nyasa, steam up this lake four hundred miles, 
thence overland to Lake Tanganyika, then you are 
arrived. Professor Drummond went not far beyond 
Lake Nyasa, where is the Livingstone Mission. Speak- 
ing of missions, he gives his testimony to the really 
beneficial results of Christianity upon the natives when- 
ever they have received it. Both socially and individu- 
ally the African is, beyond controversy, improved ; 
while, on the other hand, in every case Islam degrades 
and brutalizes the negro. It is Mohammedanism 
which has rendered the heart of Africa a perfect hell 
upon earth. Unless the Arabian influence can be over- 
come, it is conceivable that the influences now at work 
will exterminate the native tribes in the course of one 
or two centuries. Africa is, on account of fever, unin- 
habitable for any other race. The mean temperature of 
Equatorial Africa is not high, not as high as that of New 
York City in the summer ; the elevation is from three 
thousand to five thousand feet above the sea level; but 
the fever is inevitable, and soon or late the white man 
dies of it. 


At Home and in War—1853-1881. Reminiscences 
and Anecdotes. By Alexander Verestchagin. Author- 
ized Translation, by Isabella F. Hapgood. (New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) Nothing, as a rule, is more 
charming in its naiveté than a Russian autobiography 
or memoir, and Verestchagin’s story of himself is no ex- 
ception. It delighted his countrymen; all the St. Peters- 
burg journals were enthusiastic about this book, and 
pronounced it to be of the first importance, to be a 
“process of inward revelation that is taking place before 
one.” Verestchagin’s reminiscences possess all the 
charm of perfect candor and the distinct memory of 
sensations and mental processes. At the same time the 
work s not properly subjective ; that is to say, the 
author’s mind is always on the alert for events and the 
picturesque in the panoramic procession of life as it 
unrolls before him. The picture of his old nurse, Anna 
Larivonovna, is an admirable piece of literary portrait- 
ure ; its realism is vivid. Equal are the pictures of his 
father, mother, the drunken coachman Polikarp, the 
cook Mikhailo, the gardner Ilya, and others of the 
patriarchal establishment of a Russian gentleman thirty 
years ago. After this comes St. Petersburg and the 
military school, where boys behave much as they do this 
side the water. Then graduation somehow, by hook or 
by crook, the choice of the regiment in which each fel- 
low is to serve determined, it appears, in a measure by 
the becomingness of the uniform. Following this are 
reminiscences of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1878, 
including a great deal that is delightful about the great 
“ White General,” Skobeleff. Most interesting, because 
exceptional in subject, is the third part of Verestcha- 
gin’s memoirs, where he recounts the Tekke expedition 
of 1880-1881. With unconscious simplicity he describes 
the method by which Russia, upon one or another pre- 
text, is constantly pushing her frontier through the 
trans-Caspian countries southeast toward India. When 
will her impending conflict with England take place ? 
for Russia seems to be the coming nation, the first and 
last of Aryan races. 





Famous American Authors. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) The seven- 
teen American authors whose characteristics, personal 
and literary, are so agreeably deseribed in this volume 
have each won a place among the personal friends 
of all American readers. They are Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Irving, Prescott, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, 
Higginson, Stoddard, Stedman, Howells, Aldrich, Gil- 
der, Carleton, Cable, Clemens, and Warner. Each 
sketch is accompanied by a picture of the author. The 
cuts are exceptionally well executed. The chief criti- 
eism which the book evokes is that its authoress 
describes each of the authors with such admiration that 
she is unable to use anything but superlatives in char- 
acterizing their great qualities. John Morley has 
remarked that, of all things, that which women most 
need to be taught is to quantify their judgments. In 
her inability to do this Mrs. Bolton shows merely the 
amiable weakness of her sex, and the reader perhaps 
likes her all the better because her admiration is on all 
occasions whole-hearted instead of half-hearted. 


His Broken Sword, by Winnie Louise Taylor 
(Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co.), follows soon in the 
wake of the “Silence of Dean Maitland,” and deals 
with the self-same problem of prison reform. Unpre- 
meditated murder, committed by a high-spirited and 
refined young man ; his choice of full and unmitigated 
expiation of his crime rather than a freedom obtainable 
by influential friends and legal technicalities ; the 
power he puts forth for good among his associates in 
prison ; the effect of prison life upon his own character, 
and upon criminals in general, are elements of the story 
well handled, and colored up with a tinge of romance 
and warmed by a considerable amount of sentimentality. 
The book is written with an honest purpose, and would, 








we believe, be suitable and acceptable for Sunday- 
school libraries. 
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Dr. F. H. Hedge’s Martin Luther, and Other Essays 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), is one of those volumes 
which we call in our own mind “ full of meat.” Every 
page has some strong, new idea, which begets. itiiny 
thoughts in the reader. The profusion, the prodigality 
of thought in these essays is amazing. We like best 
the essays “Ghost-Seeing,” “Conservatism and Re- 
form,” “Count Zinzendorf,” aad “ Ethical Systems,” 
but all are good. It is an inspiring book, which we are 
glad to have on our shelves. Dr. Thode belongs to the 
auf Kldrung period of Boston Unitarianism ; like the 
late lamented Dr. James Freeman Clarke, he hated shams 
and makeshifts. His doctrinal system is based upon 
good (commonly called common) sense, and he is fear- 
less for the truth as he sees it. 


Eve, by S. Baring-Gould (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.), is a carefully written story of the better class. It 
touches upon the problem of heredity, and is not wanting 
in interesting characterizations and graphic descriptions. 
A thin veil of weirdness is cast over all, and # lurid but 
not sensational tragedy furnishes the clithax. To out 
mind nothing in the way of fiction has ever emanated 
from the pen of this versatile author which equals his 
early work, “In Exitu Israel,” but the characters iii 
« Eve” have evidently been studied in real life, and are 
strongly realistic. The moral of the tale is woven 
through its whole fabric, and not tacked on at the end 
in emulation of sop. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Professor Dowden is preparing for publication a 
cheap edition of the biography of Shelley, which will 
be issued in one volume. 

—Two consignments of ‘Robert Elsmere” have 
already been sold by Macmillan & Co. in America, and 
a third has been ordered by cable. 

—The autobiography of Asa Bullard, for nearly fifty- 
seven years general agent of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society, has lately been 
published by that Society. He edited every number of 
“ The Well-Spring” for over forty years, till April, ’84. 

—An édition de luxe of Poe’s poems, to consist of 850 
copies, 50 on imperial Japan paper and 800 on Holland 
paper, is announced by Deman, of Brussels. A portrait 
will be prepared for it by Edouard Manet. The trans- 
lation into French will be the work of Stéphane Mal- 
larmé. 

—A new edition of “Comforting Thoughts,” a selec= 
tion arranged by Irene Ovington from Mr. Beechet’s 
sermons, addresses, and prayers, has recently beer 
issued by Ovington Brothers (Brooklyn). New selec- 
tions have been added, and the book has been issued in 
very tasteful style. 

—“Harper’s Weekly” last week began the publica- 
tion of an important series of articles by George J. 
Manson, under the general title of “The Foreign Ele- 
ment in New York City.” Each article will, with the 
illustrations, be issued in one of the supplements pub- 
lished by the “ Weekly” from time to time. “The 
Germans” is the subject of the first sketch. 

—At the St. Louis Public Library, in one month this 
year, “ Ben-Hur ” was called for 87 times ; “The Sear- 
let Letter,” 42 times ; “Anna Karénina,” 40 times ; 
“ Les Misérables,” 37 ; “ Ivanhoe,” 33 ; “ Vanity Fair,” 
31 ; “April Hopes,” 28 ; while 27, 25, and 25 represent 
the respective calls for “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ David 
Copperfield,” and “The Count of Monte Cristo.” 

—So great has been the success of “The Writer,” 
the Boston magazine for literary workers, that its pub- 
lishers propose to enlarge it in January, at the beginning 
of the next volume, and to increase the price to two 
dollars a year. “The Writer” wasstarted only a year 
and a half ago, but it has already made itself a perma- 
nent place among the standard monthly magazines. 

—A movement, in which Walter Besant and other 
prominent authors are said to be interested, is on foot 
in London, under the auspices of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, to present Mrs. Burnett with some 
testimonial of their regard and gratitude for taking the 
initiative in testing in the English courts, at her own 
risk and expense, a novelist’s dramatic rights in his pro- 
ductions. 

—A young man recently wrote to Mr. Ruskin for ad- 
vice as to entering newspaper work. Mr. Ruskin jotted 
and blotted some rough notes for his secretary to ex- 
pand into a courteous letter of reply ; but the secretary 
forwarded the brief notes themselves. They read as 
follows : “Cannot advise—should say yes—if he re- 
solves to be still ‘a gentleman as he is a gentleman’s 
son, and to remain honest.” 

—I heard a publisher say recently that he would never 
again publish a book by a certain author, because the 
author in question made daily visits to his office to read 
the reviews of his book and interview the salesmen as 
to the sale it met with. Both the publisher and his 
clerks were completely worn out by his importunity, 
and would run away and hide when they saw him com- 
ing. “I wouldn’t publish another thing of his if there 
was a fortune in it,” said the publisher.—[The Critic. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s study at Hawarden Castle is rather 
curiously arranged. The walls are covered with books, 
and volumes are also massed in large shelves jutting 
out from the walls into the room. etween each par- 





tition of books there is room to walk ; thns the saving 
of space in arranging the library in this manner is enor- 
mous. The stock of books, perhaps, exceeds fifteen 
thousand volumes, and, notwithstnding this large num- 
ber, Mr. Gladstone has little difficulty in placing his 
hand on any volume that he may require. 
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Macmillan’s Greek Reader. Stories and Le- 
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Third Edition. Feap ‘gvo. 
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To Teachers. 


We have recently published : 


A History of the United States 
and its People, for the Use of Schools, 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


One of the most attractive school books ever aaued. 
Beautifully illustrated. Send for specimen page pares. « 


Numbers Symbolized. 


An Elementary Algebra. By Davin M. Sensenie, M.S. 


Volume III. of Appletons’ ee Series, $1.08. 
-k om rs_ Illustrated, J. RickorF 
C. Dayis. 360 Re 

I. Numbers Applied, by = J. Rickorr. 75 


ents. 
III. Numbers Symbolized, by D.M. SENSENIG. 


The New Practical Arithmetic. 


By Waite A. SHOEMAKER IsaABEL LAWRENCE. 
—— direction of D. L. Krgure, A.M. 12mo. 
cents. 


Cornell's Geographies. 


New and er 4 revised editions. New plates. 
New matter ew illustrations. Up to date. Origi- 
nal method of instruction is unchanged. 


History Readers. 


By James JoHONNOT. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. (Jn press.) 
~~" OF a IC DEEDS. For Boys anp 


30 cei 

STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 

STORIES OF anes LA 

STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. (Nearly ready.) 

TEN GREAT E VENTS iN HISTORY. 54 cents. 

HOW NATIONS GROW AND DECAY. (Jn press.) 
Unexcelled for supplementary reading. 


Health Lessons. 


By Jerome WALKER, M.D. 12mo, 48 cents. 


A very attractive little work, designed to teach 
health subjects to childrenin an interesting and in- 
structive manner. 


Das Buch von Katzen und 
Hunden. 


With Voc: abulary. 
interesting ‘ 


40 cents. 
eS 40 cents. 


An exact translation of Johonnot’s 
300k of Cats and Dogs.” 30 cents. 


First German Reader. 


By Prof. ADOLPHE DrEYsPRING. 8vo. 60 cents. 
pared on the successful cumulative method. 


The Elements of Political 
Economy. 


By J. Laurence LAvGHLIN, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.20. 


In which the pgp topics of the day are discussed 
in a brief and forcible manner. 


Outlines of Philosophy. 


By J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. 12mo. 84 cts. 
A text-book for academic and high-school grades. 


First Four Books of Xeno- 


phon’s Anabasis. 


James R. Borsk, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo. With 
Vocabulary, $1.32; without Vocabulary, $1.08. 


Pre- 


By 


In selecting text-books, be sure and see the follow- 
ing before making a decision : 


READING. 
Appleton’s Readers are glways fresh, always new, 
always ne ay Adapte to all grades. Con- 
tain suggestive Nofes for an almost unlimited 
amount of new work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Johonnot’s Natural History and History Readers 
are interesting and very instructive. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Appletons’ Standard Arithmetics are the latest 
practical application of the objective method. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies— Objective in the 
elementary— Subjective in the advanced. Compre- 
—? p todate. The new Physical has no 
rvia 


WRITING. 


Appletons’ 
graceful, an 


DRAWING. 


. 


= poe of nn aaa produces free, 
rapid write 
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Ivison, Blakeman, and Company, 


Publishers of School Books, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
White's Industrial Drawing—Revised. 


“The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 
the illustrative use of concrete forms. Direct in 
purpose and specific in results. More rational, 
more direct, more instructive, more practical than 
any other publications on the subject. Eighteen 
books, giving two books a year for a nine years” 
course. The set by mail, for examination, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


By Rosert C. Mrrcaur, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. Written in harmony with present meth- 
ods of instruction. With this book better results 
can be obtained than were possible with either the 
old speller or the newer attempt to get along 
without any spelling-book. By mail, for ex- 
amination, 20 cents. Exchange price, 
10 cents. 


Loomis’ s Progressive Music Lessons, Xo. 5. 


A new book which completes a most excellent and 
practical series, by means of which children may 
be readily taught to read music at sight. No. 
5, by mail, for examination, 72 cents. 


DR. LOCKWOOD’S 
Readings in Natural History. 


Based on 


NOW READY: 


Animal Memoirs.—Part 1. Mammals. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


This is the first of a series of books, now in course of 
publication, which promises to be of rare value and 
interest to teachers and scholars. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and 
beauty. 

It is full of the most delightful stories of animals, 
and nearly all of these are from the author’s own ex- 
perience and observation. 

The book contains much that is most interesting in 
the science of natural history, and it is calculated to 
create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary 
Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for 
young folks’ reading clubs and reading circles. 


Price by mail, for examination, 50 cts. 


IN PRESS: 


Animal Memoirs—Part IL.. Birds. 


COMPTON’S 
Handbooks of Manual Training, 


NOW READY: 
No. 1, First Lessons i in Weed. Working. 


A practical work by a practical man. The author 
has the advantage of having worked out every lesson 
in the book, with numerous classes, in the College of 
the City of New York. 

Beginning with the simplest tools, the knife and 
the hatchet, and gradually introducing all the tools 
and materials necessary for the making of a box and 
a paneled door. 

The lessons afford training not only for the hand 
and the eye, but for the attention and judgment as 
well. 





Krusi’s Drawing—freehand, inventive, industrial. 
The Manuals give full instruction to teachers. 


LATIN. 
a my s Standard Latin Series—Grammar, 
er, Cesar, Cicero, Sallust, Vergil, orace, 
Livy, Ovid, Cornelius, Nepos, ete. niform with 
references to Harkness’s Latin Grammar. 
GREEK. 
Hadley-Allen’s New Grammar, Keep’s Lessons, 


Boises’s Auabasis Johnson’s Iliad, etc. 
form series. mode revised. Up to date. 


Specimen copies mailed to teachers for examination 
at introduction prices, as quoted above. 


Send for full descriptive circulars, ete. 
Jor * Edue ational Notes” ( Sree). 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 


Subscribe 





San Francisco. 


A uni- 


The systematic purpose of the author is to teach : 


| 1. The use of the necessary tools. 
| 2 An understanding of the properties of the mate- 


rials used. 
3. The elementary principles of mechanical drawing. 
Every lesson is fully and clearly illustrated. 
Price by mail, for examination, 
25 cents. 


IN PREPARATION: 
| 9 "ae is ee = 
No. 2, First Lessons in tron-Working 


*,* Our Brier Descriptive List of Educational 
Publications will be sent free to any address on appli- 
cation. Also a copy of the EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, 
Publication devoted to Popular Instruction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By Exizasetu Rosins Pennevt. With Illustrations 
by Joseph PENNELL, anda Map. First Paper; 





Annie ‘Kilburn. A Novel. 
By Witu1aM Dean_Howetts. Part IV. ; 
Old Satsuma. 
By Professor EpwARD SytvesTer Morse. With 
Eleven Illustrations ; 


At Byrams. 


A Novelette. By Lucy C. Liu. Illustrated by 
FREDERIC DIELMAN ; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By CHartes DupLEy WARNER. 
Part VII. Memphis and Little Rock ; 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 
By Larcapro Hearn. 13 Illustrations. Part III; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 

By Wru1aM Brack. Part IX.; 
Harvest-Home. Old Song. 
Illustrations by Epwin A. Anpey (including the 

frontispiece) and ALFRED PARSONS ; 


The Woodland Caribou. 
By Henry P. Weus, Author of * Fly-Rods and Fly- 
Tackle,” &c. Illustrated ; 
The New Gallery of Tapestries at 
Florence. 
Richly Illustrated ; 
Poetry : 
THE MASTER AND THE REAPERS. By Zor 
Dana UNDERHILL ; 
THE BELFRY CHIMES. By Jonn Murr; 
SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANY. By Marearet 
DELAND ; 


Why Art Thou Silent? 
Sonnet by WiLuiAM Worpsworts. Page Illustration 
by ALFRED PARSONS ; 


Two Montana Cities. 
By Epwarps Roserts. Illustrated ; 
Speeches One Has to Live Down. 
Full-page Illustration by GzorcE DU MAURIER ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georee Witi1aM Curtis. 
The Field of Gettysburg.—Blackguardism as Distin, 
guished from Legitimate Satire.—The Necessity 
and the Bravery of True Censorship ; 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wiiu1am Dean Howe tts. 

New Utterances in Poetry; a New World in which 
Tennyson is not Known; no Reversion to even 
Earlier Types.—Some Recent Southern Poetry, 
Cawein’s ** Triumph of Music, and Other Lyrics; ”’ 
Robert Burns Wilson’s *‘ Life and Love ;’’ Lizette 
Woodworth Reese’s Poems.—Dr. Holmes’s ‘* Before 
the Curfew, and Other Poems.”—Rose Terry 
Cooke’s Poetry ; the Ewig Weibliche.—Our South- 
ern Poets more Direct and Vital, and less Intellect- 
ual ; 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 
Passion for Display (CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER).- 
Cap and Bells (CHARLoTTE W. TuursTon).—A Ri 
diculous Teaching.—From Quaint Nantucket (R. A 
Marr). — The Retort Considerate. — Undeniably 
True.—Where Ignorance is not Bliss (Illustration 
by W. H. Hypr).—Always Room for One More (W. 
C. Ep@ar).—The Exact Time.—Revised Anecdotes 
(Joun Kenprick Banes).—The Prince’s Visiting 
Cards (Davip Ker).—A_ Preposterous Idea (Illustra 
tion by H. M. Witper).—The Awful Court.—A 
Pertinent Question.—Not so Favorable (Illustration 
by W. L. SHeprarD). 
Literary Notes. 
By Laurence Hutton. 


O-—— 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States 
. 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ...............0..200005 $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY..............-s.0c200 oss 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR. ........---22es00:s008 seeees 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...........-...... 2 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 











PERE BIEEEEIC 











ural agencies back to health. 


LUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS THE 


Every arrangement is made to secure 
to those who are worn out and exhausted. 


home ; experienced physicians devoted to 


ities ; electric bells ; safety elevator—all 
resorts. 


WHERE SHALL | GO 10 GET WELL? 


This is the question that thousands of chronic invalids are asking, to whom 
health is possible only by a thorough course of treatment and change of habits. 
They need the comforts of home, but they need also to be away from home, and 
under the daily advice and care of skilled physivians, to lead them by the use of nat- 


The Sanatorium at Dansville, New York, 


furnishes all these advantages. It is the largest and best-appointed Health Institu- 
tion in America. The main building is of brick and iron construction, and ABSO- 


Here the health and strength seeker finds the life-giving air of the hills, 
untainted by malaria ; pure water ; perfect drainage (not a soil pipe in or under the 
buildings); delightful scenery ; the comforts and helpful influences of a Christian 


proved forms of treatment scientifically administered ; a liberal and wholesome table ; 
the equable temperature of steam heat throughout ; telephonic and telegraphic facil- 


MOST FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT 


HEALTH to the sick, and QUIET and REST 


their work ; trained attendants ; all ap- 


at less cost than board alone at Southern 





Rosrnson, D.D., New York City. 


TrmmeErR, Pompton, N. J. 


I never lose an opportunity to say a good 
Txourston, Cornell University. 
Send for Testimonials and Descriptive Pamphlets. 


DRS. JACKSON 


The kindness and gentleness of the attendants cannot be excelled. The skill of the 
_ one and nurses has the successful history of years for its indorsement. Rev, CHARLES 


Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of The Sanatorium. Do I not 
owe to it all that lam! Criara Barton, Washington, D. C. 


The Sanatorium is the best place this side of Paradise for the tired and sick. Rev. J. A. 


I am always glad to stand for The Sanatorium and to tell abroad its good name. 
Tuomas W. BickNnELL, Editor Journal of Education, Boston. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK. 


word for The Sanatorium. Professor R. H. 


Address, with stamp, 


AND LEFFINGWELL, 





A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAM- 


MAR. By Davip Satmon. 12mo. 272 pages. 75 
cents. 


New Text-Books in Geography. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOG- 


RAPHY. By Georcse G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. 
F.R.G.S., ete. With 61 illustrations and dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, $1.05. 


*,* In this book an attempt is made at a new depart- 
ure in the teaching of geography by providing a text- 
book which is founded on the results and methods 
following from the great advance which has taken 
place in geographical science and teaching on the Con- 
tinent, and especially in Germany. The aim of the 
author has been to exclude from the book almost all 
details which pupils cannot be expected to keep per- 
manently in mind, but to take care that what the book 
does contain should consist of what is most effective 
as discipline and of most importance to know. 


LONGMAN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL 


GEOGRAPHY. By Gerorce G. CuisHoum, M.A., 
B. Sc., F.R.G.S., etc. With 31 maps. Small 4to, 
boards, 45 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRA- 
PHY. By J. THornton, M.A. With 10 maps and 
150 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 

SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. 


By Mark R. Wricat, Hon. Inter. B. Sc., London. 
With 160 diagrams and illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
80 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY : 


Books by Professor Davenport. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


By F. Davenport, Professor of Harmony and 
Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Published under the Authority of the Committee 
4 — Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo, 
35 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 
AND COUNTERPOINT. Crown 8vo. 80 cents. 


WORKS BY EMILY JONES, 


late Directress of Needlework to the Education 
Department. 


MANUAL OF PLAIN NEEDLE- 


WORK AND CUTTING-OUT. With 5 Plates 
and 19 Illustrations, and a Sectional Three-Yard 
Sheet containing Patterns, arranged so as to show 
or eee economy of materials. Crown 8vo. 


SELF-TEACHING NEEDLE- 


WORK MANUALS. In 5 parts, sold separately: 
or a With 68 Explanatory Diagrams. 30 
cents. 


DRESS CUTTING-OUT, WITH 


Diagrams on Sectional paper. A simple system 
for class and pont poaching, _By Mrs. Henry 
GREUFELL and Miss Baker. Folio, in envelope. 50 
cents. 


THE CUTTER-OUT ; OR, DIA- 


GRAMS and Tables for Cutting Out Underlinen. 
With Explanations and_ Suggestions. By Mrs. 
Mactear._ 12 Plates. Two Parts. 4to, in En- 





age Each, 55 cents; Complete, in Portfolio, 








Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin | 
with the current number. 


{a HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BRUTHERS, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be happy to send their Catalogue of 
General and Educational Books post free to any address 
Surnished for the purpose. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 


CO., 


BETTER => BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS (30 cts.), by Gertrude 
Menard and Belle Menard, who give us 50 de- 
lightful little songs for the children. 


SONG MANUAL, Book II., by L. 0. Emerson 
(40 cts.). A truly p' ssive course of exercises 
and songs, 341 in number, in all the keys, and with 
explanations. 110 are regular school songs. A 
valuable musical text ik. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR_ BANJO ($1). 78 
merry and musical songs, all famous ones, with 
ban 0 accompaniment, making a most attractive 





CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1). 36 tenor ‘songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished com Ts, 
giving a great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, 
Abt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nic- 
olai among the authors indicate good and attract- 
ive music. This book adds one to our “‘classic”’ 
series, which now includes 


SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto. 
PIANO CLASSICS, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 
(Price of each, $1.) 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


NEVER BEFORE PRINTED ! 


Such a Number of a Missionary Magazine 
as the September Number of 


—THE 


Missionary Review of the Work 


From no other source can so full an account be 
bt: d of the pr dings of the great 


CENTENARY CONFERENCE OF MISSIONS 


at London, including Dr. A. T. Pierson’s graphic 
editorial letter, several of the most stirring papers 
read to the Council, and a full report of the enthusi- 
astic meeting held to denounce 


A TRINITY OF MONSTROUS EVILS. 


The regular departments of the Magazine over- 
flow with important and deeply interesting articles, 
among them being ‘‘ The Heroic Missionary Society,”’ 
by R. N. Cust, LL.D., of London; ‘* Islam and Civil- 
ization,” by Malcom MacColl; a full report of the 
proceedin 8 and speeches at the ‘ International Mis- 
sionary Union; *‘ Correspondence,” the ‘t Monthly 
Concert,” the latest ‘* News,” “ Statistics of Missions’’ 
gathered from every source. 


$2.00 ner Year. Single Numbers, 25 cts 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
Send for list of recent publications on 
the Tariff, including “The Questions of 
the Day ” series : “ Taussig’s History of 
the Present Tariff,” $1.25 ; “ Schoenhof’s 
Destructive Influence of the Tariff,” 75c. 
and 40c.; “ Wells’s Practical E@nomics,” 
$1.50, and “ Why We Trade and How 
We Trade,” 25c.; ‘ Moore’s Friendly Ser- 
mons to Protectionists,” 25c. Ete., ete. 
Nearly ready, “ The President’s Message,” 
édition de luxe, large type, small quarto, 
with sixteen full-page moral and graphic 
illustrations by Thomas Nast, 25 cents ; 
“The President’s Message,” Questions of 
the Day Edition, with comprehensive 
annotations by R. R. Bowker, octavo, 
paper, 25e. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


LOTHROP 
LITERATURE 
PRIZES arate 


only subject and treatment must be suited 
to Wide Awake, copy of which giving 
full particulars is sent for 20 cts., post- 
paid. $1.20 for new volume, June — 
Nov. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


The time for sending MS. is extended to Dec. 1st. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘* Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
$1.00. Discount to the trade. Address, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 

ity. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS 


of specially imported silk, decorated in colors and 
old, with silk trimmings and fine brass mountings. 

















$2000.00, 
94 Prizes, 
to teachers, 
to pupils, 
long MSS., 











15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





nd for circular. 
| J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market is undergoing a 
very gradual Canes, and the modifica- 
tion thus far is so slight that it is scarcely 
marked at all ; but there is a drain from 
the interior that is beginning to operate 
on the city banks, so that the rates for 

call money range from one and a half to 
two per cent., in place of the one to one 
and a half per cent. rates. But, on the 
other hand, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has raised his buying price on Government 
bonds, and now begins to take offered 
bonds more freely. This past week his 
purchases have amounted to $4,360,050 in 
the aggregate, which were mostly accept- 
ed late in the week, so that the payments 
for them had hardly been made at this 
date, or do not appear in the Friday bank 
statement published below. The "seus 
ury has ample means for keeping the sur- 
plus from accumulating in its vaults, not 
only i in the purchase of bonds, but in the 
increase of the public funds in the bank 
depositories, which increase may reach to 
much higher figures this autumn than any 
yet reported. It would seem as if both 
of these resources would be utilized to the 
fullest extent, for Congress has made no 
reduction in its revenue receipts, and it 
now looks as though it would not do so 
until the December session. 

The crop movements, first of the winter 
wheat, which is now harvested, and of the 
spring wheat so soon to be, will require 
currency provision at interior centers, but 
the interior banks never had a larger 
supply of funds than they have now, and 
it is a question whether the drafts will be 
of any account on our city banks, except, 
perhaps, from the South, when the cotton 
season begins in September. 

Over the other side, the Bank of Eng- 
land is very easy, with discount rate un- 
changed this week, and with only a small 
loss of reserve. The open market rates 
in London, however, show, with our own, 
a slight disposition to better figures— 
though very slight. Time loans are not 
in demand, and can be procured on fair 
collaterals at three and one-half to four 
and one-half per cent. for six months. 
The bears in stocks have made a strained 
effort to force quotations of shares down 
this week by circulating romances about 
the danger to crops from heat, rain, and 
frosts ; but there will have to be an earth- 
quake to prevent the harvesting of the 
largest crop of corn we ever had. It 

must be remembered that our crop of 
corn in 1887 was little less than 1,400,- 
000,000 bushels, and that the last and 
most reliable figures named in estimates 
for this year’s yield are not less than 

2,000,000,000 bushels, at the lowest; even 
with a considerable percentage of damage 
to the present prospects, the crop will be 
500,000,000 bushels better than last year, 
while the wheat crop will not vary 
20,000,000 bushels, probably, from the 
average crop of 1887. With these figures 
in view for corn, it is simply folly to 
attempt to lie down the conditions for the 
sake of beating down stock market quota- 
tions or bulling figures in the cereal mar- 
kets, yet an active and concerted effort 
has been made during the past week in 
this line, with indifferent success, the re- 
sult proving to be less than one per cent. 
average decline, and this only because of 
the sales of those who have entered on 
the crusade, as present holders of stocks 
are disinclined to part with them while 
everything promises so fair. 

A considerable decline in our export 
movement continues, and is due to the 
decline in breadstuff shipments entirely, 
as the outward cotton and petroleum 
shipments are large, as also is the foreign 
movement in provisions. The crop pros- 
pects abroad, of which we spoke in our 
ast, are poorer than ever, thus assuring 
a much wider market for our cereals than 
in 1887, 


The coal trade never was so good, and 
never promised so well for the future 
as at present. The coal companies 


re doing a phenomenal business. The 
iron trade also is improving every day. 
Dry goods markets are reported as, pros- 
pectively, very satisfactory for autumn. 
The tailways made phenomenally large 
earnings last year at this time, and yet 
the second week of August, so far as 
reported, shows a very satisfactory 
mecrease over the figures in 1887. The 
Western roads are fully determined to 
Settle differenees, and are making satis- 
factory progress in doing so. 





The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $2,118,000 
Specie. decrease.......... 1,115,500 
Legal tender, decrease. . 1,368,600 
Deposits, decrease ........ 455,700 
Reserve, decrease......... 2,370,575 
This reduces the surplus to about 


$21,000,000, though probably the actual 
condition of the city banks is better than 
last week. The closing rate for loans 
was one and a half per cent. 








United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Som Exchange bought and sold on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
23 Nassau Street, New York. 





Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 
SS CE Ta 2s GReREs 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Independent,” New York City. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, | - 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
pons collected. We have a very large list of property 
in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


0% GUARANTEED) 12% 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


‘say Senieartnnd maine Mle ween 
wh GPE baked ae on™ 
Kansas INVESTMENT Co 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
N. ency, HAYES & CO., 
oOo 1 Soasdeee. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun GuTarig, Pres. 
L. H. Pounps, Vice-Pres. 


the * 














ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 





Rae N. SrRICKLER, Cashier. 
A. T. Dantezs. Sec. 


Negotiates First iat Mortanme Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest 7 able semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. ral rates of interest and no expense to 
Every, holding securities offered by this Com “e 
ver precaution taken taken to make securities SAFE an d 
PT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 

end INTEREST. MEN D FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


“SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per ont. 
Semp AnRH ual Interest. Negotiated by W. 
RK INVESTMENT CO., in sums_of $200 m.' 
bane A Prompt Payment | “ to fen and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted 2 mder 
without charge. BE T LOCATION 1 
UNIG N. Fifteen sae experience. aaa Oa 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe ‘* Congregation- 
alist.”’ md for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN = MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST (0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
ing opportunities for investments of ONE 
ND DOLLARS ~ more in guaranteed 
FARM MORTGAGES paying te Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS NA ANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per oak a more, 
and easily convertible yo cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you ma T's efer. Please write to 
JOHN HALL, President, 601 Baird Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 

paper. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital authorized, tessa 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions smade before placing. 


“PER GEN [ 


r annum _ first 

eal Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 
EasT AND Ti. 


mortgages on productive 
approved wy Tacoma 
EST OF EFERENCES 
Correspondence Solici- 


3 dress 
ALLEN rs MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL: 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THi 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main iene and branches include CHICAGO, 





THE LEWIS INVESTHENT 0, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Jepetiotes First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges oft he East,,and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’ Life Ins. Co., Mont lier, Vt. ; 

romps Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. AS., Peterborough, 
N. H.; Rev. Robt. Hume, Ahmednager, india 3 
Prof. H. A estes New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
saaiaa Brookiyn, N. Y., and many others. 


a 


Fe FARNSWORTH 


EALT 
ffer carefully selec iE choice 


OAN 
Za AST. MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pa 8/ 


Perfect title, absolute security, peeuage payment, 
get character our invariable requirements, Col 


ections free, =— for pamphlet witb 
ast and West. 
Whe: INNESOTA. 


SAFE AF E!NVESTMENTS 








MINNEAPOLIS, 
$750,000 


Surplus, $355,016 

Princi - ans interest both as | guaranteed by Capi. 
= ro | lus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
ant = ve loaned $1 I 9494,600, paying from 
} interest, $7,056,800 of 

6 %e i yr] oO have been returned 
to investors with- 


interest and principal 
out yn tl or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 


First M rtgage and Debenture Bonds anda 
Sayings Gert ficates always on hand for sale— 

In Savings ments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
ward ; Hy thee ortgage Department, $300 and up- 


ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
‘ LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 penned 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capital Stk, ‘Tals on N'g600, 000 
PER CENT. FIRST ‘MORTGAGE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 





and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
yable at National Bank of the Republic 
Ry Y.; Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, an 


Trust Co.. Philadelphia; Broadway National 
Bank, Boston. Under same a as ——- 
Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstanding obli 
gations Limited by Statute. 








Each year by ieealt, but _with the 
cover the cost of the risk d during 
term policy in the 


The safest, most economical, and fairest s 
Among all life insurance companies th 
and the on ratios of payments for deat 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, 8t. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of througb 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.” 
£xtends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

*’ WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, an@ 
_last Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addrese 
E.ST. JOHN, £&.A. HOLBROOK 


Gen’l Meneger._ — Gon Tet. & Pass. Agt 


CLUMBIA 

BICYCLES - 
oy! RICYCLES ‘ 
si ST ANDEMS 


chabert HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 


——=¢ Pope Mra.Co. 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
_ Hes [201 w Abas ST. NEW YORK 
Houses||291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


JOR _ MINISTERS, CHURCH WOR K 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS 





GE) 








ome Medical Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. Details, with nok section book, 50c 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY. 


right to renew the insurance as 
term selected and paid for. 


Jong as you live, by payments adjusted to 
ou can do this by taking a renewable 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
stem of life insurance attainable. 


e Frowident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
h claims and expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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“ON AL,” Four Months. 
Single — clea eekbaiiee ee eek seh henbeeneainess 
To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for 
postage. 
CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies, NP PRR Soo neck ine -occeensscescs $12.50 
» > = aad FP hevodecsvekpovgabbesbocek 20.00 


DISCONTINUANCES—Tue CueistTian Union is 
sent to subscribers until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publishers for its discontinuance 
and all payments for arrearages are made accord- 
ing to law. 

RECEIPTS—We do not send receipts for marie. 
tions unless the request is accompanied wit! 
stamp. The date on your label will indicate with- 
in two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and old address 
must be given, and notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 

HOW_TO REMIT—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express Order, Money Order,pay- 
able to order of Tue CurisTiAN Union Company. 
Cash and Postal notes should be sent in Registered 
Letter. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
General advertising. ... ... 30 cts. a line 
Special positions. ..... ... 40cts. a line 
Schools and Colleges. . “ ... 20 cts. aline 

Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or 
more. 

Address 
The Christian Union Company, 

Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 








This week’s Christian Union 
will go before a great many 
people who are not regular sub- 
Tosuch we would say: 
Is not The Christian Union the 
paper which you want? You 
cannot judge intelligently from 
reading one copy. At least three 
or four months may be necessary 
to get thoroughly acquainted. 
We therefore make a_ special 
offer “for introduction’’ on 
page 204,to which we would re- 
spectfully call your attention. 


scribers. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Parents and others interested in 
educational institutions will welcome 
the [Illustrated Educational Supple- 
ment of The Christian Union this 
week. ‘“ Where shall we send our 
young people to school ?” is a question 
of such importance to many of our 
readers that no apology is needed for 
giving so much space to answering it 
at this time, notwithstanding the fact 
that our readers very generally find the 
regular issue of the paper at this sea- 
son to contain as much reading as they 
can digest. During the hot midsum- 
mer weather, when there is a marked 
diminution of news of all kinds, relig- 
ious, secular, and literary, The Chris- 
tian Union must unavoidably indicate 
this fact, in less space devoted to those 
subjects, while still presenting all that 
is important or noteworthy, and, when 
oceasion demands, increasing the num- 
ber of pages to make room for matter 
of seasonable interest. 


FOR AND FROM THE MISSIONARIES. 


The following letters form a proper 
complement. to each other, and explain 
themselves : 

I inclose $10. Please send Christian 
Union one year to . . . and for balance 
of money please send Christian Union to 
missionaries or teachers unable to pay, 
where you think it will do the most good, 
and oblige Your friend, A. F.C. 

West Grove, Pa. 

Will you please convey my very best 
thanks to the friead who generously sent 
a subscription to your paper for my espe- 
cial benefit. I fully appreciate his kind- 
ness in sending me a paper, and his wis- 
dom in selecting such a paper as The 








| THE SAILOR’S MOTTO IS : 


“BEY ORDERS IF YOU BREAK OWNERS.” 

















WE QUOTE. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please send by mail eight speci- 
men copies of The Christian Union 
Sor examination and for others to ex- 
amine. I think I can get up a club 

















WHY NOT ? 


Make up a list of new subscribers in 
your Church or among friends and 
neighbors. We will send specimen 
copies to you in bulk, or will address 
them to any list of names of those 
whom you think likely to become mem- 








for it for the rest of the year. 


Central Falls, N. C., Awg. 17, 1888. 





W. M. S. 





| 

| 

| 

| bers of a club. 
| 5Copies - - - - $12.50 
| 


CLUB RATES: 
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Christian Union. The numbers already 
to hand have interested me much, and 
I am looking forward to a rich treat 
in the weeks that are to follow. Chris- 
tian people who have a few spare dollars 
could not do better than invest them in 
some live paper for the benefit of minis- 
ters whose intellectual wants are many 
but whose dollars are few. You may be 
sure that I shall bring your paper under 
the notice of my friends here. Wishing 
you every success, I am, 
Your fellow-laborer, 


H. S. P. 





CHRISTIAN UNION FRESH AIR 
FUND. 


Previously acknowledged......... $101 60 
N 1 00 











EEE ORS Re 5 = 32 20 
ee eee i Serre er ree 100 
. R. B., Waterville, Me........ . 1000 
K. H. L., Minneapolis............. 1 00 
H. C. M., Newburg, N. Y......... 200 
F. M. T., Northampton, Mass...... 100 
Ogee fe $149 80 
GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 
SUCCESSFUL. 


An exchange says, truthfully, that the 
great question for most of us should be, 
not how we can do greater things, but 
how we can do the common and homely 
duties of life more faithfully, remember- 
ing that, after all, life is made up chiefly 
of commonplaces. 

There once lived in a Western village 
a woman who was anxious that her only 
son should achieve some great success in 
life, and lift himself above “ the common 
run of men,” as she said. 

When she reflected that even the Presi- 
dency of the United States is within the 
reach of the poorest and humblest boy, 
she did not wish her son to fall far below 
that exalted station in life. 

Long after the son was a man, an ac- 
quaintance met the ambitious old lady, 
then visiting in a distant State, and asked 
her about her son’s success in life. 

“ Well,” she said, cheerily, “he ain’t 
the President of the United States yet ; 
he ain’t a Senator, nor yet a Congressman, 
nor Governor, nor Mayor ; but I tell you 
he’s the very best blacksmith there is in 
our part of the country. Indeed he is /” 

To do his duty well and favorably as a 
blacksmith is to lift himself to as high a 
plane of life as he could reach in a much 
more exalted position.—[ Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


DETERMINED TO SUCCEED. 


The following is one of the traditions 
of a manufacturing firm in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Thirty years ago, a barefoot, 
ragged urchin presented himself before 
the desk of the principal partner and 
asked for work as an errand-boy. 

“ There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” 
said Mr. Blank, jestingly, affecting a 
broad Scotch accent. “ Your first quali- 
fication wud be a pair o’ shoon.” 

The boy, witha grave nod, disappeared. 
He lived by doing odd jobs in the market, 
and slept under one of the stalls. Two 
months passed before he had saved 
enough money to buy the shoes. Then he 
presented himself before Mr. Blank one 
morning, and held out a package. 

; “T have the shoon, sir,” he said, quiet- 
y: 





“Oh!” Mr. Blank with difficulty re- 
called the circumstances. “ You want a 
place ? Not in those rags, my lad. You 
would disgrace the house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then 
went out without a word. Six months 
passed before he returned, decently clothed 
in coarse but new garments. Mr. Blank’s 
interest was roused. For the first time, 
he looked at the boy attentively. His 
thin, bloodless face showed that he had 
stinted himself of food for months in 
order to buy those clothes. The manu- 
facturer now questioned the boy carefully, 
and found to his regret that he could 
neither read nor write. 

“Tt is necessary that you should do 
both before we could employ you in carry- 
ing home packages,” he said. ‘“ We have 
no place for you.” 

he lad’s face grew paler ; but, with- 
out a word of complaint, he disappeared. 
He now went fifteen miles into the coun- 
try, and found work in stables near to a 
night-school. At the end of the year he 
again presented himself before Mr. 
Blank. 

“T can read and write,” he said, brief- 
ly. 

“T gave him the place,” the employer 
said, years afterward, “with the convic- 
tion that, in process of time, he would 
take mine, if he made up his mind to do 
it. Men rise slowly in Scotch business 
houses, but he is our chief foreman.”— 


[ Western Record. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Badgered, snubbed, and scolded on the 
one hand ; petted, flattered, and indulged 
on the other—it is astonishing how many 
children work their way up to an honest 
manhood in spite of parents and friends. 
Human nature has an element of great 
toughness in it. 

After all, is it not wonderful that men 
do so well as they do? Consider how 
many men you daily meet, most of them 
with pleasure, and few of them with real 
annoyance. Common sense, at least in 
its lower forms, is more common than we 
are apt to think. 

Apple pie should be eaten while it is 
yet florescent, white or creamy yellow, 
with the merest drip of candied juice 
along the edges (as if the flavor were so 
good to itself that its own lips watered !), 
of a mild and modest warmth ; the sugar 
suggesting jelly, yet not jellied ; the mor- 
sels of apple neither dissolved, nor yet in 
original substance, but hanging, as it were, 
in a trance between the spirit and the 
flesh of applehood. 

A child that has not ridden up from the 
meadow to the barn on a load of hay has 
yet to learn one of the luxuries of exult- 
ant childhood. What care they for jolts, 
when the whole load is a vast and multi- 
plex spring? The more the wagon 
jounces, the better they like it! Then 
come the bars, leading into the lane, with 
maple trees on each side. The limbs 
reach down, and the green leaves kiss the 
children over and over again. So would 
I, if I were a green leaf, and not consider 
myself so green after all ! 

The average and general influence of a 
man’s teaching will be more mighty than 
any single misconception, or misappre- 
hension through misconception. A man 
might run around, like a kitten after its 
tail, all his life, if he were going around 
explaining all his expressions and all the 
things he had written. Let them go. 





They will correct themselves.—[ Beecher 
as a Humorist. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave Boston, New York, and Phila 
delphia Monday, September 10, for a Grand Tour 
of Sixty-Eight Days to the 


Yellowstone National Park 


AND ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


This trip includes, in addition to a thorough sight- 
seeing round ore the wonders of the National Park, 
a complete tour of the Pacific Northwest and Califor- 
nia. turn Tickets Good until July, 1889. 





Parties will leave Monday, September 10, and Mon- 
day, October 8, for Two Grand Trips Direct to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


These trips are intended for persons who desire to 
reach Southern California by a direct route and as ex- 
pocieaey as may be consistent with perfect com- 

ort. Return Tickets Good until Sans. 1889, 
with a Choice of Five Different Routes 
Eastward from San Francisco to Los An- 
geles. 

In addition to the above a party will leave October 8 
for the Pacific Northwest and California; and two 
parties September lo and October 8 for Colorado. 

i. Send for descriptive circular (designati aur’ 
ticular trip desired). ” ’ acter 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 
257 Broadway, New York. 
111 So. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


The Forty-second Annual Mocking of the American 
Missionary Association will be held at Providence 

I., October 23-25. The sessions will be held in the 
Union Cougregations} Church, the Rev. J. H. Me- 
Ilvaine, D.D., pastor. The meeting will open promptly 
at three o’clock Tuesday afternoon, October 23. On 
Tuesday evening the annual sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of Chicago. 

So far as possible, the Providence churches will 
entertain those who attend, Those purposing to be 
present and wishing entertainment are requested to 
write to the Rev. J. Hall McIlvaine, D.D., Providence, 
R. I., Chairman of the Committee of Entertainment. 

Special rates will be arranged at hotels for those who 
desire to, py their own way. Railroad and steamboat 
favors will be secured as far as possible, and notices of 
reductions and other matters will appear later in the 
magazine of the Society and in the religious press. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOK. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 
Diathesis. All Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 293 
Broadway. 

















end to BIGLOW & MAIN *titcice,” 5 
sbeea-by ait. fOF GOSPEL HYMNS No. 





The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 





~ EDUCATIONAL. 








(st avemace. COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
RIVER INSTITUTE, 
e Claverack, N. Y. 


Statistics from the last report of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York show this Insti- 
tution to take a leading position in point of scholar- 
ship among the Seminaries of the State. 

Itis beautifully and healthfully located in the Hud- 
son River Valley, and has never been closed a day ou 
account of sickness among its pupils. 

Its courses of study are varied, systematic, and 
thorough, and its Departments under the charge ot 
experienced ——— and soneoete. 

R ear Opens September lvth. 
Send for Illustrated Catal a. 
Rey. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres’t. 





A GENTLEMAN engaged in teaching in a 
44 college town will take into his family a boy 
pepenes for college. A pleasant home and a careful 
an thorough preparation for college are what is 
offered. Music if desired. Refers, by permission, to 
Prof. W. 8. Tyler and Pres. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst 
College. For terms, etc., address 

. A. SHERMAN, Amherst, Mass. 


GRANGER PLACE | SCHOOL FOR 


c bce | LA — — 
anandaigua, N. Y. 
Opens September 12, 1888. — 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 
[For other educational advertisements see page 2A.) 
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PARIS SHAPE. 


Latest Paris Fashion Magazi Magazines indicate that, in- 
stead of less, more of a bustle is to be worn this year. 
9 oy = e has more shelf than a. to Yb 


and our latest L 
wrteled aeet this last Paris s tyle. Be “ae 73 ask 


for the LANGTRY. 
For sale at all leading Dry Goods Houses. 
PRICE, PER MAIL, 60 CENTS. 
Patented in U. S., Canada, and Europe. 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER C0., 


86 Leonard Street, New York. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
and fine Australian Wool. 
Itis the best Underwearmade 
Itis the mostdurable. \ 
It is free from all dye. 

it will not irritate the skin, 

It has special electric prop- 


erties. 
It is a protection against 


colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 
Manufactured in all stytes for Men, 
Women and Children. For sale by all 
leading merchants. Catalopne, wee 
prices, sent on appleations 


Warner Bro’s, 369 Broadway, N.Y, 
Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


HEAT 


Jp CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
G ytinn rr 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 


~ ey) LEADING RETAILERS 


beet py. ur corset is 
GooD BoNS 2? Take 
Ano aoukie. eos for descriptive circular, 


FERRIS IS BROS, Manutacturers, 


K. 
MARSHALL: ELD £02 CHICAGO. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


rheuma~ 

















MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and ever-po ular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 

isorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 
or six for $5.00. 

JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


R. Hl. MACY & CD. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN EVERY 
INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES BASE THEIR 
PRICES ON THE LOSSES INSEPARABLE FROM 
A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND CASH BUYERS ARE 
THE LOSERS TO THE EXTENT OF THE PRE- 
MIUM THEY HAVE TO PAY TO COVER THESE 


LOSSES. 
ALL MANUFACTURED 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED | ON THE PREMISES. 
SHIRTS, 74c. BEST MATERIAL AND 

LADIES’& CHILDREN’S | CONSCIENTIOUS 

MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. WORKMANSHIP 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, |= 
DRESS GOODS. 


GLASS WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING. 
FISHING TACKLE 


CHARGED. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


\ little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality 





our * 
TRADE MARK‘ 
HAM 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD. 





IN SOUTHERN 


EUROPE 


c RY Pp A Second Party for the 
non chief countries and cities 


sails DEO. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
aay LAND, GREECE, 
of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 


fare SICILY, and other hers tful resorts. 
KEY, The NILE, and 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 














Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Daniruff and hair falling 
J 5c, a and $1.00 at Druggists, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY 


NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


'S TO MAKE THEM TH: 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC M 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 1888. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine 

v 1887, | to 3lst Decem! 1887 
Premiums on Policies not pt off Ist 
January, 1887 





* 





> i Ist Jan 
" $3,642,969 09 











WEG age eeecasetenrcscesesaine 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums................... _ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. _ $3,672,331 21 
que aid during the same 
~ #4 SS Es err aay $1,599, 468 25 
aan of _ Pre- 
miums and ex- 
POENSES.. .......00- 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yok 
Stock, City. yo and other Stocks.... $8,622,560 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1 1559, 100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
I Bia a eaickncccdes ca sacensecccet 474,439 88 
Premium N: es and Bills Receivable..... 1,362,986 07 
ER Ae ie ae ae "218,192 192 40 
ARMIN Sb o 27a cok tecsicceceseaensd ($12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 

ebruary next. 

"The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesda: the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be 
issued on and atter i teat the First of May next. {4 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, ES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW ORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, Isaac BELL, 
HORACE GRA DWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 
C. A. HAND JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORG 


LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


- WILLIAM H. WEBB, 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 








EXTRACT OF MEAT)"; 


N. B—enuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Li :big’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 





Grocers, and Dru; 


Storekeepers, 
CT OF MEAT CO.,L? 


Sold b 
LIEBIG’S. EXTRA woe 









GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
A ae orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
GomPany a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
filiand Mee Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's REAT AME For full articulars address 
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RICA 


81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





A'New Coffee Pot 


BEATS THEM ALL. 


AGENTS COIN MONEY 


selling it. oP i! go wild over it. Apply for 
Territory at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, PRopRIEToR, 


| Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
| 
| 283 North Second Street, - shennan sas 








$75. 00 00 to $250 00 a month can be male work- 
*—- ing for us. Agents preferre i 

be can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
may be profitably em- 








pare 
| ployed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 


Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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THE BOLTON 


Hot Water Heater 






The Hot Water System of heating is the 
most Room tnt, Economical, Durable and Safe. 
he Belten Hot ater Heater is simplicity 
itself. It requires less attention than an ordinary 
base burner stove. 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 
For lighting Churches, Opera Houses, Hotels, Fac- 


tories, Suburban and Country Residences, Etc., 
and furnishing fue! for light factory work. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 





“PERFECT” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
referable mode of heating over steam, as 
reating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ever made. If inter- 


ested, send for circular. Mention this paper. 
£9 a3) 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON C0., WT'g'r's 
232 & 234 WATER STREET, New York; 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
pote e- > o> eo PTT > 7 
t FRENCH, GERMAN, ‘ 
SPANISH, FTAWIAN. ! 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 4 
. language s EOS for every-day and business con- + 
IcH. S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
; MEISTERSCHART SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of { 
4 each , with privilege of answers to all qe 8 % 
+ tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copys art > 
. 


I., 2 cents. ral terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 


00 0-0-0 4-H + -0 - 2 + 2 + + +e 


GURE%.DEA 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book 
weall on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


by Pacx’s Par, Turi. 
Cusnionzsp Ear Deum: 
‘phe we REE rr 
i res 











HOOCK& cHASTINGS 


Builders of = Grand Organs i in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinn: ati, and of over 1,4 


CHURCH ORGANS roa 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to our 








‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE: 





new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to $100 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to u 
for allinformation connecte d with our art. Descrip- 
TIVE C1RCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 


plication. Second-hand Org: ans for sale at low prices. 


gia) ‘icShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade 
CHIMES AND tors for COLBSIe>... 
Send for Price and C pe Se Address 
H. McSHANE co., 
Mention this puper. «= 
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“atmare Md. 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL conan, 


ene: - a ‘4 fvrent 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Re NTP rial Granum:_.... STANDARD PREPARATION for 





td | ' 
7K Infants and Invalids, is steadily moving forward as the years roll by, winning hosts 
of friends wherever its merits become known. We have been familiar with it for 
many years, and now take pleasure in describing a recent Remarkable Case with the 
facts of which we are personally cognizant. 

A lady of , Mass., was so reduced by a very severe attack of tic-douloureux, and 
from the effects of the powerful drugs necessarily given to relieve her sufferings, that she was attacked 
with Black Cholera Morbus, and for days lay in an unconscious condition, life being sustained by 
champagne. As a last resort she was sent to a Boston Hospital, so weak that she had to be 
moved on a bed, and her physician said it was almost impossible for her to recover. At the Hospital 
they began using Imperial Granum ; a one-half teaspoonful at a time, which after several trials was 
retained, and the quantity increased, until the patient after four weeks treatment, during which she lived 
entirely on IMPERIAL GRANUM, was discharged from the Hospital comparatively well, and 
so built up that in eight weeks, she endured successfully a severe sufgical operation, and to-day is 
carrying on a large business in Boston, which calls for continued and exhausting work, and is, to use her 
own words “in perfect health.”—‘ 7'he Cottage Hearth,” Boston, Mass, 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. W. ©. Witz, M.D., inthe New England Medical Monthly, January, 
1888—“ In the delicate conditions of the stomach, when every thing else has been rejected I have saved 
many lives by giving Imperial Granum. I consider this as one of the very best foods the physician 
can find to assist him in carrying through his patient to recovery; and I have found it of inestimable 
value in the later stages of Phthisis, Gastritis, Gastric Catarrh, Dyspepsia and Dysentery. It requires 
little effort of the stomach to digest, and I have never known it to be rejected if properly prepared, given 
in small quantities and at frequent intervals. The great care used in its manufacture will lead the 
physician to expect the same product all the time, and we can assure him that he will never be 
disappointed, as we have fully tested it in our extended experience.” 

The writer has a child that is as strong an argument for the use of Imperial Granum as any 
mother could wish, and we therefore speak from experience when we say that the Imperial Granum is 
both safe and nutritious. It has been on the market for many years, and the largely increasing sales show 
that many others have found like results attending its use.—TZhe Christian Union, N. Y. 


As a medicinal Food Imperial Granum, which is simply a solid extract from very superior growths 
of wheat, is unexcelled. Itis easy of digestion, is not constipating, and is to-day the Standard Dietetic 
preparation for invalids, for the aged, and for the very young.—North American Journal of Homeopathy, 
N. Y., Dec., 87. 


“Imperial Granum.—A neighbor's child being very low, reduced, in fact, to a mere baby skeleton 
from want of nourishment, as nothing could be found which the child could retain, at the urgent request 
of friends the parents were induced to try Imperial Granum, which proved such a benefit to the child it 
grew and thrived beyong all comprehension. At the same time I had a child sick with cholera infantum; 
on being presented with a box of Granum, with the high recommend from this neighbor, used it and 
continued its use to raise the child, and I firmly believe this had all to do in saving the former child’s 
life and the greater part in restoring my own child to health. A.C. G.”—Leonard’s Illustrated Medical 
Journal, Detroit, Mich., Oct., '87. 

P. Varnum Mort, M.D., Boston, Mass., in the Microscosm, New York, February, 1886.—‘ There 
are numerous Foods that are much vaunted, and all have their adherents. The ‘ Imperial Granum,’ 
in my hands, seems to be all that is claimed for it, and experience has brought 
me.to rely on its use where its special properties are indicated. In infantile 
diseases it has proved very efficacious, and I always direct its use when a child 
is being weaned.” 





The lives of untold thousands of infants have been saved by Imperial Granuim, 
and careful mothers are loud in their praises of this well known food, and 
pharmacists can safely recommend 

: it.— Proceedings Illinois Pharmaceutical 


DA, o, ,Association, 1887 









Imperial Granum has now been before the public for many years, and is generally admitted to be 
a standard preparation. There can be no doubt that this is due to its uniformly superior quality, and the 
successful results obtained with it in all cases where an artificial food is required.— Popular Science News, 
Boston, February, ’88. 

From a constant use of ‘‘ Imperial Granum”’ in our family, extending over several years, we are 
enabled to certify to its excellence. It contains no stimulating properties, but acts through the digestive 
organs by its nourishing qualities. Its agreeable taste and flavor render it acceptable to the youngest 
infant.—New York Christian Weekly. 

“Imperial Granum.”—This most excellent article of food for infants, children, and invalids, is a 
simple extract from Wheat. Im all cases of children teething and Summer Ailments, the writer, from 
personal knowledge, most heartily recommends it. A noted physician ordered it for a child of the 
writer, when very low with dysentery, and it effected a complete cure.—New York Examiner 
and Chronicle. E 

Imperial Granum, a Medicina! Food prepared from wheat, is held in high esteem by all that have 
tested its merits. It is used with the happiest effect in cases of extreme debility, also where the stomach 
is irritable and no other food can be retained, and we reeommend it with great confidence in all such 
cases.—The Methodist, (N. Y.) 

Bishop Berkely, with well nigh prophetic foresight, said that the’ course of empire took its way 
westward. He referred, of course to national greatness in a general sense, and not to Ceesarism. There 
is, however, One thing that bears the name “imperial” justly an@ with honor. It is the ‘* Imperial 
Granum,” ‘This standard preparation for Infants and Invalids is‘*emphatieally a health food, and is at 
the same time so powerful and so delicate that the feeblest constitution will greatly profit by it, and the 
weakest stomach will never reject it. Itis suited to the requirements of old age and infancy, to the sick 
and suffering of whatever age or condition. In cases of stomachic or intestinal disorder it is particularly 
valuable.— The Republic, Boston, Mass. 

Imperial Granum has become one of the most popular and best appreciated articles of diet for the 
last comers into the household. They thrive on it, get fat, make muscle and have plenty of lung capacity, 
though they generally smile rather than bawl, especially when Imperial Granum is placed in their sight. 
It is really a capital food, one that can be eommended as furnishing the best principles for infant diet. It 
also has a very large sale as a food for invalids and the aged, and we learn from its proprietors that the 
sales are not only increasing constantly but those who use it seem better pleased than ever with its 
results.—N. Y. Pharmaceutical Record. 

Some twelve years ago our attention was called to the value of Imperial Granum as a food particu- 
larly serviceable to children and to all who suffer from disorders incident to mal-assimilation. We were 
then able to praise it very warmly, and now, after many years, we are able, with increased confidence, to 
renew our commendation of it to our readers. The prineiple on which it is prepared is good, and the effects 
from its use, we have observed, have been excellent.—N, Y. Catholic Review, Aug. ’86. 

“On some other planet there may be a better Diétetic Preparation than Imperial Granum, but not 
on this."—The American Analyst, New York. 

No preparation in the world equals Imperal Granum for the purpose it is intended. As a medicinal 
food in all ailments of the stomach or bowels, for children, for convalescents, or any of the delicious forms 
in which it may be prepared for the table, it is unequaled. While twenty-five years ago it was used 
almost exclusively as babies’ food, to-day it is sold in large quantities by druggists as an article of daily 
consumption for the strong as well as the weak. Nothing has ever been invented to take its place and 
probably never will be.-—TZroy, N. .¥., Times, 

IMPERIAL GRANUM is a prepared medicinal food, that has acquired a very high reputa- 
tion with the medical profession of Europe and this country for its unrivaled delicacy and superior 
nutritive and medicinal excellence. The writer has had occasion to test its merits in his own 
household, and can cheerfully recommend it for its many excellent qualities, It will be found 
particularly acceptable as a food for the growth of infants and children; and adults who are suffering 
from any form of intestinal disease, will find its use beneficial and strengthening.—Hartford Cowrant. 

IMPERIAL GRANUM is a preparation of wheat which will be found to possess the many 
excellent qualities claimed for it. For infants’ food, as a non-stimulant nutritive and asa remedial in 
diseases that irritate the stomach, it is highly recommended by the most eminent chemists and physicians. 
Some of the best doctors of Mobile prescribe it in their practice, as an aliment in fevers, pulmonary com- 
plaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, diarrhoea aud Cholera infantum; and many families here bear testimony to 
its excellence, safety and reliability for the purposes for which it is prescribed.—Mobile, Ala., Register. 
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Sold by Druggists. JOHNCARLE& Sons, New York: 
























